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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Regional Development, Economic 
Growth and Employment in France 


Excessive concentration of industry in a few large cities and the 
ever-greater abandonment of the countryside are features common to 
many countries today. The following study is devoted to the case of 
France, where congestion around the capital has reached alarming 
proportions. After a brief review of the dimensions and gravity of 
the situation the reader will find a theoretical discussion of methods 
of assessing the cost and productiveness of regional development pro- 
jects. This is followed by a description of the agencies and machinery 
set up to implement development policy in France, from which it 
clearly emerges that private enterprise is induced to serve the ends 
of regional development by means of persuasion and encouragement 
rather than by direct state intervention. In conclusion, an attempt 
is made to foresee what effects the creation of the Common Market 
in Europe will probably have on industrial decentralisation in France. 


REGIONAL UNBALANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 


[MMEDIATELY after the Second World War when the recon- 

struction and modernisation of the French economy were 
both very much in the public mind, a strong school of thought 
grew up in favour of a policy of regional economic development. 
This movement in no way meant harking back to an outdated 
political regionalism, which would have been positively harmful 
to the extent that it conflicted with the general interest and 
national unity. Its supporters were to be found in the overcrowded 
and overgrown capital as well as in the provinces threatened with 
economic anaemia, since both groups suffered from the extreme 
concentration of economic and human resources in the Paris area.} 
This concentration, which has been the subject of constant attack 
in recent years, has reached such a point that one writer, in a 
term which has since caught the public fancy, has actually been 
able to speak of the “desert ” around Paris.? 


1 Defined in laws and regulations as the départements of the Seine, 
Seine-et-Marne and Seine-et-Oise plus five cantons of the Oise département. 

2 J. F. GRAvIER: Paris et le désert frangais, second edition (Paris, Flam- 
marion, 1958). 
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Demographic and Economic Unbalance 


This description of the French provinces as a desert is not 
entirely fanciful, as can be gathered from a few figures about the 
distribution of population. Thus, the Paris area alone now has 
6,400,000 inhabitants or more than the total population of the 
33 largest towns in France.! Similarly, while the average popu- 
lation density of France as a whole is 78 persons to the square 
kilometer, there are 10,750 to the square kilometer in the départe- 
ment of the Seine and only 25 in rural France.? 

This lopsidedness in the distribution of the population is even 
more marked in the geographical distribution of business and 
wealth. It has recently been calculated that the Paris area, with 
16 per cent. of the total population of France, contains 23 per cent. 
of the total number of wage earners in industry, 28.2 per cent 
of those in commerce, 32 per cent. of those in road haulage, 51 per 
cent. of the employees in banking and stockbroking, and 71 per 
cent. of those in insurance.* Some 40 per cent. of all French wages 
are paid out in the Paris area and over a quarter in the départe- 
ment of the Seine alone. As regards wealth, a good idea of its 
distribution is given by the estates subject to death duty. Un- 
doubtedly, these figures are not reliable in absolute terms because 
of tax evasion, but this does not make them any less useful for 
purposes of comparison. The figures for 1956 show a wide disparity 
between the Paris area and the remainder of the country.® The 
average declared value of personal estates in the Seine département 
was 6,910,000 francs as against 3,630,000 francs in the rest of 
France. This disparity is also found in the distribution of large 
fortunes—in the same year out of 82 estates of more than 100 
million francs, 36 were declared in the Seine département. 

This unbalance as between one region and another is not peculiar 
to France. But few countries are subject to centralisation and its 


1 Evidence given by Mr. Sudreau before the Committee on Regional 
Economies of the Economic Council on 13 July 1957. The information 
quoted here is given in Action syndicale et économies régionales (Paris), July 
1958, pp. 5. See also the paper submitted on behalf of the Economic Council 
by R. Gonpourn : “ Etude de l’'aménagement de la région parisienne ”, in 
Journal officiel de la République frangaise. Avis et rapports du Conseil écono- 
mique, No. 7, 25 Mar. 1959. 

2 Cf. J. M. JEANNENEY : Forces et faiblesses de l'économie frangaise, 1945- 
1956 (Paris, Librairie A. Colin, 1956), p. 247. 

3 Action syndicale et économies régionales, loc. cit. 

4 Nadine PERRIN: “La répartition géographique de la population 
francaise et l’aménagement du territoire ”, in Population (Paris), Oct.-Dec. 
1956, p. 703. 

5 “ Les produits de l’enregistrement, des domaines et du timbre en 1956”, 
in Statistiques et études financiéres (Paris), Supplément, No. 118, Oct. 1958 ; 
calculations based on Appendices 17 (pp. 1194-1195) and 19 (pp. 1200 ff.). 
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drawbacks to anything like the same extent. The main reason 
for this, which has often been pointed out, is the centralisation of 
political power in Paris, where government departments only 
grudgingly delegate their authority to local bodies. The result 
is that— 

Nothing of any importance can be settled in the provinces. For the 
simplest transactions it is often necessary actually to be in Paris, for there 
is no one on the spot who can act on behalf of the central departments. 
The speeding up of communications, so far from improving matters, has 
steadily made them worse. This largely accounts for the abnormal growth 
of the Paris area, the centralisation of industries, companies, businesses 
and people who are afraid that they will be handicapped unless they are 
in the capital too. This is quite apart from another tendency for cultural 
and university life, scientific and technical research and the press to be 
centralised in Paris as well.” 

The trend has been strengthened by a development for which 
it is directly responsible, namely the construction of a road and 
railway system in the form of a “ star ” or “ cobweb ” spreading out 
from Paris over the rest of France, which has given industries and 
businesses of all kinds a strong incentive to establish themselves in 
Paris. 


Seriousness of the Situation 


This concentration of business and national manpower and 
wealth in the capital is doubly serious. In the first place, it is 
alarming because this swollen capital has (as we shall see) created 
“ crushing financial burdens, a ring of slums which are a barrier to 
social progress, a heavy population deficit and acute sensitivity 
to political and economic crises ”, and because simultaneously the 
provinces with the fewest natural advantages “ have been sterilised 
by the pull of Paris on their investment funds and most go-ahead 
men and women, by the stagnation of community life and by the 
absence of any agricultural policy...”.4 Apart from this, however, 
it is also dangerous because the process tends to snowball and the 
unbalance spontaneously gets worse. Just, as wealth attracts 
wealth 5 and a kind of “ multiplier” effect is produced by the 


1 See inter alia United Nations: Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 
(Geneva, 1955), pp. 136 ff. ; and Cl. GourEAu: “ Les organismes de la poli- 
tique de développement régional”, in Droit social (Paris), 21st Year, No. 5, 
May 1958. 

2 GOUREAU, op. cit., pp. 257-258. 

3 United Nations, op. cit., p. 179; and PERRIN, op. cit., p. 721. 

4 J. F. Gravier: Décentralisation et progrés technique (Paris, Flamma- 
rion, 1953), p. 165. 

5 As Gravier points out, Quesnay said as long as two centuries ago in 
the Encyclopédie : ““ Revenues procure comforts and further revenues which 
sustain their owners and attract other men.” 
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arrival of every new city dweller who “ becomes a consumer and 
requires still more inhabitants to supply him (business men, 
officials, etc.) ” 1, so underdevelopment leads to further under- 
development and poverty. The process of decay can readily be 
traced. As the young men and investment funds are drawn towards 
the expanding markets of the big cities, local outlets diminish, 
investment dries up, the active population declines and specialisa- 
tion becomes blurred or disappears. For example, the café owner 
sells haberdashery, groceries and bread as a sideline, the stone 
mason moves away because there is not enough work and the houses 
fall into disrepair because he has gone... and so the whole local 
economy runs down. 

It is true that outside Paris and its surroundings there are 
certain other districts which continue to attract population and 
industries. The Lyons area and the north and east of France are 
still growing in wealth and production capacity. But these are 
only exceptions and the contrast between Paris and the remainder 
of France is generally valid. It is really only in the Paris area 
that growth has reached a pitch which is considered to be excessive 
and a drag on the expansion of the national economy as a whole, 
in short to be malignant. With the existing administrative and 
economic centralisation “it is impossible to create or do anything 
in France without going through Paris”. This artificial bottle- 
neck constricts the development of the whole country, and to a 
certain extent the enormous potential of a France with nearly 
45 million inhabitants is cramped by the far smaller capacity of 
an overcrowded city of 6 million people, where the sheer concen- 
tration of activities of all kinds leads to congestion and the danger 
of permanent paralysis.* 


Need for Early Action 


Awareness of the drawbacks of this position is by no means 
new and a few voices had been raised in criticism even before 
the Second World War. The motives at that time were usually 
strategic rather than economic or social *, however, and it was 
only when reconstruction had to be tackled that public opinion 
really woke up to the problem. Nevertheless, although imme- 
diately after the Liberation a Department of National Develop- 
ment was set up within the Ministry of Reconstruction and Town 


1 PERRIN, op. cit., p. 721. 

2 Action syndicale et économies régionales, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 

8 Alain GIRARD (in collaboration with P. MEuTEyY) : Développement 
économique et mobilité des travailleurs (Paris, Institut national d’études 
démographiques, 1956), pp. 27-35. 
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Planning, needs at the time were so acute that the first French 
modernisation and investment plan gave priority to the basic 
industries and made no properly planned attempt to even out 
regional inequalities. It was not until 1950 that the policy of 
regional development, defined as “the achievement of a better 
distribution of manpower in relation to natural resources and the 
pattern of industry ”, entered an active stage. Even so, it can be 
argued that until 1954 this still largely remained a matter for 
private initiative rather than public action. The urgent need 
did not become apparent until the second modernisation and 
investment plan as a result of two related factors— 


(1) It is quite certain that, looking beyond purely national 
considerations, we are now witnessing a “ rise in potential needs ”, 
resulting partly from a rate of population growth exceeding 1 per 
cent. in Europe ! and partly from the improvement in the minimum 
standard of living now considered acceptable. The problem of the 
optimum development of natural resources and the most efficient 
use of the land is therefore sure to become more acute as time goes 
on. 


(2) There are a number of special problems in the case of 
France. The last report? of the Manpower Committee to the 
Commissioner-General for State Planning pointed out that labour 
shortages may hamper implementation of the Third Plan—an 
anxiety it had earlier expressed in connection with the Second 
Plan.? Obviously, it would be hard to tolerate underemployment 
or mis-employment of manpower on any scale in some parts of 
the country at a time when national manpower resources were 
relatively strained. The Committee therefore specifically urged the 
transfer or establishment of new industries outside the most 
heavily industrialised areas (particularly the Paris area) in 
which the shortages would otherwise be bound to grow worse. 
Complex but diversified regional economies should be built up 
to provide work for any labour made redundant through the 
closing down of industry elsewhere. 


1 Cf. J. MitHavu: “ Les objectifs et les principes d’une politique des éco- 
nomies régionales, Rapport présenté au nom du Conseil économique”, 
in Journal officiel. Avis et rapports du Conseil économique, No. 3, 1 Feb. 1957, 
p. 56. 

2 Revue francaise du travail (Paris), 12th Year, No. 2, 1958, pp. 3 ff. Also 
“Employment under the Third French Modernisation and Investment 
Plan, 1957-61 ”, in Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX, No. 11, 
1 Dec. 1958, pp. 418-420, and “ Employment Forecasting and Manpower 
Policy in France ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIX, No. 2, 
Feb. 1959, p. 189. 

3 Revue francaise du travail, 8th Year, No. 3, 1954. 
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The establishment of the Common Market gives an added 
incentive to France and her partners to mobilise all their resources 
as quickly as possible to face up to stiffer competition and make 
the most of the opportunities for expansion offered by the lowering 
and ultimate abolition of barriers to trade.} 


The Three Forms of Regional Development 


However this may be, plans of this kind can obviously take a 
wide variety of forms. In fact, if they are to succeed it is essential 
that they should do so, for they must be kept flexible and adapted 
to local conditions. For purposes of classification it is possible to 
pick out the following three types of regional development plan 
designed to iron out economic inequalities : 

(1) the transfer of industries from the “congested” areas 
such as Paris to the relatively depressed areas, i.e. decentralisation ; 

(2) attempts to revive decaying areas by encouraging the 
introduction of profitable new industries to take the place of those 
that have become obsolete through changes in techniques, markets 
or tastes, i.e. conversion : 


« 


(3), investment in the exploitation of hitherto neglected natural 
resources, such as mineral deposits, hydro-electric power, irrigation 
enabling new crops to be grown, reafforestation, etc., i.e. develop- 
ment proper. 

Any opposition between these three types of regional develop- 
ment is, of course, to a large extent artificial. In real life, any 
plan usually includes all three and they interlock. For instance, 
the development plan for Languedoc aims at the conversion of 
the area from concentration on a single crop (vine growing) to 
mixed farming, and also at development involving the irrigation 
and reafforestation of tens of thousands of hectares which are 
now barren or under-farmed.? At the same time, the introduction 
of new industries in certain areas officially scheduled as “ depressed ” 
(Béziers, Lodéve-Bédarieux, etc.) and therefore entitled to special 
treatment (tax reliefs, equipment grants, etc.) is designed to 
promote industrial decentralisation. 


1 The prospect of the Common Market makes it even more urgent to 
proceed with regional development schemes, since fears have sometimes 
been expressed whether a regional development policy can be pursued 
once a country’s frontiers have been opened. See, in particular, the editorial 
of the review Usine nouvelle (Paris), Mar. 1957. Also Cl. DELMAS: Quel 
avenir pour la France ? (Paris, Aubier, 1956), pp. 235 ff. 


2 See for example Ph. Renaupin: “ L’aménagement de la région Bas- 
Rhéne-Languedoc ”, in Droit social (Paris), 20th Year, No. 4, Apr. 1957, 
pp. 197 ff. The Languedoc scheme was published in Journal officiel, 26-27 Jan. 
1959, pp. 1307 ff. 
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THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF A NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


Whatever the methods employed the aim remains the same— 
to secure the distribution of industry best calculated to increase 
the national product. But while the aims are easy to define it is 
far harder to gauge with any kind of accuracy the value of these 
methods and schemes. Any scheme, whether of decentralisation, 
conversion or development, involves some cost and is expected to 
yield a return. This balancing of profit against loss should logically 
govern all regional development policy. Schemes which are the 
most profitable from the national standpoint should be carried 
out first and it should be possible to weed out those that on balance 
would involve no gain or an actual loss. 

Estimating costs and returns, however, is a difficult business 
since it is concerned with very complex theoretical concepts instead 
of readily ascertainable facts. We shall deal with them in turn 
and go on to say a few words about the problems involved in 
coming to a decision. 


The Cost of Regional Develotment 


The complexity of this concept is due to the fact that the 
real cost (which can be described as the “ economic cost ” as opposed 
to the money cost or book-keeping cost to private or public agents) 
of regional development is the outcome of two factors. The expense 
to the economy of undue centralisation and underdevelopment 
must be subtracted from the direct cost of the proposed scheme in 
the shape of public or private outlay or loss of income, i.e.— 

real cost=direct cost Jess savings. 
Let us look in turn at the two components of this real cost. 


Direct Cost. 


This is difficult to assess accurately as it is made up of a variety 
of items on which information is often lacking. These items can 
be divided into the following five categories : 

(1) First of all there is the cost of the concessions made by the 
authorities, with the avowed aim of encouraging industry to shift 
its location. These may take a number of different forms, e.g. 
tax relief for firms establishing themselves in certain areas, financial 
facilities and loans at preferential rates, equipment grants, etc. 
In addition to these direct concessions to firms, there are various 
forms of assistance to the workers, e.g. removal grants, retraining at 
government expense, which provide the factory with the necessary 
labour either more cheaply or at no cost at all. 
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(2) Secondly, there is the private investment involved in any 
development scheme. This investment can itself be broken down 
into two classes—“ primary” and “induced”. The primary 
investment occurs when a new factory is built or an existing 
factory is transferred or converted to a new type of product. 
While in practice the extent of this investment is difficult to 
ascertain, in theory at least it is relatively easy to measure. But 
induced investment is quite another proposition, the task of 
estimating it being aggravated by the fact that its relation to primary 
investment is by definition indirect. The most obvious types of 
induced private investment are the building of the houses, shops, 
entertainment facilities, etc., needed in the new location. A point 
that should be made, however, is that “ this argument only applies 
when housing is available elsewhere within the country and could 
be occupied by the workers if their firm were to establish itself 
nearby. When the shortage of suitable housing is nation-wide, 
any housing built cannot be attributed to the transfer because 
it would have had to be built anyway.” ! This is the first snag to 
be struck in reckoning the cost of shifting industry. But there is 
another difficulty (still connected with private induced investment) 
caused by uncertainty as to the point at which the relation between 
cause and effect becomes too slight to warrant allocating certain 


expenses to the debit side of the scheme. 


(3) Public investment is often made necessary by the new 
shift in just the same way as private investment. It usually 
involves the provision of new public buildings (offices, hospitals, 
schools, etc.) and possibly the construction of new, or the enlarge- 
ment of existing, communication facilities, the laying on of extra 
water supplies, etc. A parallel definition to the one proposed above 
between primary and induced private investment can also be 
drawn between public investment carried out before the shift 
with the avowed aim of encouraging new industry, and public 
investment carried out to meet the needs created by the regional 
development plan as it progresses. Similarly, the foregoing argu- 
ment about private investment, namely that the only investments 
that should be taken into account are those which would not have 
been necessary (taking the country as a whole) if the factory had 
been established elsewhere, is also valid in this case 

(4) The debit side of any regional development scheme must 
also include the additional private operating costs, which differ 
from the private expenditure referred to above in that they go on 
as long as the new industries remain in existence. Obviously, 

1Cf. J. M. JEANNENEY: “A la recherche de principes pour une politique 


nationale de développement des économies régionales ”, in Revue économique 
(Paris), No. 6, Nov. 1956, pp. 870-871. 
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only the extra costs, i.e. those in excess of the costs which would 
have been incurred even if the plant had been located elsewhere, 
must be reckoned. Examples of these costs are the expense of 
transporting workers backwards and forwards (usually incurred 
whenever the labour force is drawn from the surrounding country- 
side) when an equivalent amount of travelling could have been 
avoided if another location had been chosen. Whether these 
transport expenses are borne by the employer, either wholly 
or in part, or whether they are paid entirely out of the workers’ 
own pockets is immaterial from our point of view. In either case, 
the new location involves devoting resources to the transport of 
individuals which could have been used for other purposes, and 
productive investment is reduced by a corresponding amount. 
The costs thereby incurred can therefore legitimately be placed 
on the debit side of the scheme. What goes for the transport of 
people also goes for the transport of goods, both raw materials 
and finished products. Whenever the choice of location involves 
a greater use of the transport system than another possible location, 
the extra cost must also be debited to the scheme. 


(5) Similarly, any increase in the cost of operating public 
services must also be taken into account. The population increase 
caused by regional development schemes is liable to entail higher 
expenditure on administration, police, etc. Even if there is no 
population growth, the expansion of business can be expected in 
any case to place a heavier load on the postal facilities, courts of 
law, etc. Allowance must therefore be made for these extra costs, 
which will sometimes have to be added to the other components 
of the scheme’s cost. 

It does not always follow, however, that all five types of cost 
referred to above are necessarily incurred. In practice it can even 
happen that a regional development scheme will lead to the removal 
of certain costs borne by the economy, so that the cost of the 
scheme itself is correspondingly reduced. 


Saving of Certain Costs Borne by the Economy. 


Regional development is partly designed, as was stated earlier, 
to iron out regional disparities in rates of growth. By counteracting 
excessive concentration on the one hand and regional under- 
development on the other, it automatically relieves the economy 
of certain non-productive costs of one or other of the foregoing 
five types. A few words are called for on these costs caused by over- 
concentration or underdevelopment which are thereby avoided.! 


1 In connection with what follows see M. PENouIL : “ Note sur quelques 
aspects de la politique d’aménagement du territoire”, in Cahiers de l'Institut 
de science économique appliquée (Paris), No. 70, July 1958, pp. 4 ff. 
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From the standpoint of the cost of public services per head 
and of the cost of services provided by private enterprise, both 
in terms of operating costs and of capital investment and depre- 
ciation, there is unquestionably an optimum size for towns and an 
optimum regional density. “Any location which brings the 
population of a town or region closer to this optimum must be 
credited with the savings achieved ; conversely, any scheme which 
departs from this optimum by creating either over-population 
or under-population must be debited with the extra public! 
expenditure it causes.” ? 

The cost of excessive concentration is due precisely to the fact 
that this optimum has been exceeded. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to calculate it with any accuracy. According to American studies, 
the cost of public services per head varies in accordance with the 
size of the town, falling at first as the population increases to a 
minimum, which marks the optimum size from this standpoint, 
and thereafter rising faster than the population. The optimum 
size of a town in the United States measured by this yardstick 
appears to be of the order of 150,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. 
In France, on the other hand, the optimum does not appear to be 
as high—the Ministry of Reconstruction and Town Planning 
places it around 50,000.4 Studies on this subject are unfortunately 
few and far between, and virtually the only figures that can be 
quoted are those compiled by Gravier® in 1949 comparing the 
level of municipal expenditure per head of the population in Paris 
(25,000 francs for a population of 3 million), Marseilles (8,500 
francs for a population of 600,000) and Cholet (4,000 francs for a 
population of 27,000). 

These figures are not enough to go on in defining an optimum 
population, especially since it would probably be arbitrary to 
assume that the municipal services available to the inhabitants 
of these three towns were the same. The level of expenditure per 
head would only be a reliable guide to the relative cost of providing 
municipal services in towns of different sizes if these services could 
be taken to be comparable in quality as well as quantity—which 
is probably not the case. 

Moreover, the cost of public services per head of the population 
is only one criterion for computing the optimum ; by itself it is 
not conclusive since high costs in this respect may be compensated 


1 And private. 

2 JEANNENEY, in Revue économique, op. cit., p. 873. 

3 R. M. LI-ytipripG_e : “ Urban Size—An Assessment”, in Land Economics, 
Nov. 1952, quoted by PENOUIL, op. cit., p. 5. 

4 See MILHAU, op. cit., p. 56. 

5 GRAVIER : Décentralisation et progrés technique, op. cit., pp. 135 ff. 
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by savings in individual budgets, so that on balance there may be 
a gain. Nor does it seem that there can be any question of laying 
down any absolute optimum for the most desirable size of town 
or the most desirable density of population for a region, as this 
is bound to depend on the kind of activities carried on there. All 
in all, in the present state of our knowledge, the most that can 
probably be said is that— 

Once the concentration of people goes beyond a certain point it creates 
additional costs. Traffic congestion requires more policemen to control it, 
The anonymous crowds of the big cities call for closer police supervision 
than the populations of small towns, where everybody knows his neighbours 
and, in a sense, helps to keep an eye on them. Drinking-water supplies, 
sewage and the collection of rubbish all become increasingly expensive. . . . 
The same is true of other services provided by private enterprise. Normally, 
a shop’s unit costs fall as its turnover increases, and it can achieve a high 
turnover far more easily in a densely populated area. Supplies, on the 
other hand, particularly of food, are apt to be more expensive if the city 
is very large since they have to come from sources a long way away and 
pass through the hands of a number of middlemen.! 


While the waste caused by excessive concentration is very 
substantial, the cost to the community of regional underdevelop- 
ment may also be quite appreciable. In so far as it leads to emigra- 
tion and a decline in the active population, it causes losses of two 


kinds— 

(1) Firstly, the fall in the population often leads to the abandon- 
ment of capital stock, particularly of buildings, which are no 
longer maintained and soon become derelict. The land itself is 
often neglected or else farmed extensively. The result in either 
case is a permanent loss of capital. Furthermore, the general 
increase in the population of France itself and of Europe as a 
whole implies that, one day, the land which now lies abandoned 
will once more have to be brought under the plough.” It will there- 
fore be necessary, sooner or later, to rebuild what is now being 
allowed to decay. 

(2) Secondly, the population of the underdeveloped areas usually 
falls below the optimum level and this also involves a waste which 
exactly mirrors the waste caused by overconcentration. For 
example doctors, dentists, teachers, postal employees and others 
engaged in providing social and administrative services are either 
underemployed, which involves unduly high costs per head of the 
population, or too few in number for a given area, with the result 
that public and community services are less efficient and the 
economy suffers accordingly.® 


1 JEANNENEY, in Revue économique, op. cit., p. 873. 
2 MILHAU, op. cit., p. 56. 
3 PERRIN, op. cit., p. 703. 
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The Real Cost of Regional Development. 


With so many different factors involved, the real cost of regional 
development is very difficult to ascertain at the present time ; 
using such statistics and cost figures as are available, it is impossible 
to make even a rough estimate. For example, there is not even any 
proper study of the extent of the induced investments (workers’ 
housing, supply facilities for people and industry, etc.) caused by 
the establishment of a new industry in an underdeveloped area. 
Nor has anyone traced the cost curve per head of the population of 
public or private services according to the density of the population.! 

The question arises whether it is at least easier to calculate 
the productiveness of regional development schemes. This point 
is discussed below. 


Productiveness of Regional Development Schemes 


The anticipated result of a regional development scheme can 
be measured in a number of different ways. The most satisfactory 
form of measurement, i.e. the most general and the easiest to 
interpret, would unquestionably be to calculate the increase in 
the national income or production which could be expected to 
accrue from a particular scheme. This, however, raises a twofold 
problem which calls for some comment. 

(1) The length of the reference period must first be considered, 
since everything depends on the observer’s economic horizon. The 
anticipated increase in national income calculated, for example, 
on the basis of the capitalised value of the future flow of goods 
and services dating from the time of the estimate will clearly 
become greater as the period of anticipation is extended further 
into the future. The capitalised value will, at the same time, be 
affected by the “rate of interest ” used in calculating this future 
yield, i.e. the rate of interest reflecting the discount which goods 
and services that cannot be consumed immediately usually suffer 
in human eyes. This, then, is a factor which indirectly curtails 
the length of the period of anticipation, for if the future is heavily 
discounted the goods or services which can be expected by the end 
of a reasonably long period depreciate so heavily in value that 
they can virtually be left out of account and the practicable period 
of anticipation is therefore limited. But in deciding between 
two comparable forms of investment, one of which yields most of 
its returns in the short run while the other yields more but later, 


1 JEANNENEY, in Revue économique, op. cit., p. 875. 
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this discounting of the future will be decisive. If it is slight, the latter 
type of investment will be preferred ; if it is heavy the former will 
probably be chosen. 


(2) Similarly, if a short period of anticipation is chosen, 
the induced effects of the scheme are usually left out of account 
and only the direct effects are reckoned. Irrespective of the length 
of the period, however, one comes up against the problem (referred 
to earlier in connection with the cost)! of the link between cause and 
effect, which becomes steadily more blurred as the analysis is devel- 
oped, with the result that it is impossible not to be arbitrary in 
drawing a line around the induced effects. As the link between 
cause and effect becomes more tenuous there is less and less cer- 
tainty about the causes of particular effects, and it follows that the 
measurement of the latter becomes increasingly hypothetical. And 
yet in regional development schemes the induced effects are often 
far more important and decisive than the direct effect, which is 
inevitably on a very limited scale. These initial schemes are 
designed simply as “ pump-priming ” operations ; once the process of 
regional growth gets under way it is hoped that it will continue 
under its own momentum. This hope is based on the observation 
that carefully planned investments set off a technical and economic 
chain reaction and create markets and industries for which pre- 
viously there was no call. Subsequently other industries, which 
may not even be complementary, can be fostered or attracted 
purely and simply because the concentration in a limited area of 
the necessary factors and facilities of production encourages the 
emergence of new industries.” 

Of course, these induced effects and products, which are more or 
less directly due to the original scheme, are extremely difficult to 
assess even in a rough and ready way. One is usually forced to 
confine oneself to gauging the results more directly and unam- 
bitiously by putting on the credit side of the proposed scheme the 
direct results expected of it, calculated in physical units. These 
physical units may vary in nature. One scheme may be expected 
to create so many jobs while another will enable so many hectares to 
be brought into cultivation or converted to other crops. In this 
way it is possible, by setting the physical units against the direct cost 
borne by the public authorities, to make a fairly accurate estimate 
of the cost per unit of employment thus created or the cost per unit 
of area brought into production. This calculation has been made 


1 See above, p. 296. 
2 Usually referred to as “ external economies ” ; this particular instance 
is concerned with a special type of “ atmosphere-creating ” external eco- 
nomy. Cf. J. E. Meape: Trade and Welfare (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1955), pp. 18 ff. 
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in one or two cases ! but it naturally has little value except from the 
standpoint of public finance, and little economic point either as 
it only takes account of part of the actual costs and results. 

This type of analysis is sometimes pushed farther in monetary 
terms, particularly when a regional development scheme is carried 
out with the help of a company relying on private capital #, for 
which it is essential that the scheme should pay its way. In these 
cases the costs taken into account are private and not public, 
and the results are calculated in terms of income, e.g. if the scheme 
is concerned with irrigation not only will the extent of the irrigated 
area be estimated but the anticipated output per unit will be worked 
out and this output will be multiplied by an average unit price 
to obtain the gross income that may be expected from the scheme. 
Operating costs are then deducted to arrive at the net income per 
unit of area, and comparison of this net income with the cost 
of the irrigation water needed to obtain it will then show the 
amount that the user should be charged per cubic metre of water 
to make the scheme commercially or financially sound. 

Plainly, however, even when costing is taken quite far, the final 
figures do not convey the full effect of the scheme, but only the most 
immediate results. 

French economists are well aware of these shortcomings, and, 
apart altogether from strictly statistical forecasts, immense 
importance is attached in practice to the indirect or induced effects 
of these development schemes. This is amply borne out by the 
place occupied by the theory of “ poles of growth ” in the writing 
of French economists on the subject. 

This theory * is based on observation of the crucial fact that 
growth does not occur everywhere at the same time—it takes 
place in points or poles of growth. It branches out in different 
directions with varying force and with varying end results for the 
economy as a whole.” ® 

Regional development must originate in regional poles of 
growth, i.e. in dynamic industries which can make their influence 


1 For example for purposes of international comparison. On this point 
see P. Romus: Expansion économique régionale et communauté européenne 
(Leyden, Sythoff, 1958). 

* For example joint investment companies or regional development 
companies. See below. 

3 See the following reports submitted on behalf of the Economic Council : 
MILHAU, op. cit.; M. ByE: “ Les moyens d’une politique des économies 
régionales ”, in Journal officiel. Avis et vapports du Conseil économique, 
No. 12, 16 May 1957; and J. MirHau: “ La mise en ceuvre des programmes 
d’action régionale et la notion de région de programme ”, ibid., No. 21, 
6 Dec. 1958. Also PENOUIL, op. cit. 

4 Due to F. PErroux : “ Note sur la notion de pédle de croissance ”, in 
Economie appliquée (Paris), 1955, Nos. 1-2, pp. 307-320. 

5 PERROUX, op. cit., p. 307. 
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felt on their environment and bring other industries in their train 
through the operation of various accelerator and multiplier effects. 

Clearly all industries are not suited to act as the core of a pole 
of growth ; an industry can only set off a lasting process of regional 
expansion if it meets a certain number of requirements.’ First 
of all, in deciding which industries to encourage, it is essential to 
make allowance for local potentialities, i.e. to draw as far as possible 
on the region’s own natural resources and more generally on the 
available factors of production (capital, land and manpower). 
Account must also be taken of the needs of the local market, 
for the initial rate of development will be faster if, for example, 
a scheme fills a gap in a production circuit already partly in exist- 
ence (e.g. power supply, processing and marketing of local products, 
etc.). Lastly, the impetus must come from an expanding industry in 
which demand is steadily growing. It must be an industry with 
a future rather than one that has seen better days. This policy 
is in contrast to the practice of paying out subsidies in an attempt 
to prop up long-established industries which are decaying as a 
result of changes in taste and techniques. 


The Choice 


As was stated earlier, the’ problem of choosing investment 
schemes designed to promote regional development seems a simple 
one at first sight. After costs and anticipated yields for each 
scheme have been compared, preference should go to the one 
producing the biggest yield per unit of expenditure. 

We have, however, stressed in the foregoing pages the com- 
plexity of the calculations needed in any accurate and compre- 
hensive estimate of the cost or yield of a development scheme, 
e.g. the problem of deciding where the induced effects end and 
of assessing their value. These problems are still very far from 
being solved and one expert has in fact written that we are “ pro- 
ceeding by guess-work based on scraps of information and even 
on mere impressions”. He adds that these guesses “are quite 
likely to be proved wrong whenever a proper study is made, since 
experience in economic research shows that quite often reality 
is not at all what is usually expected”.? 

Moreover, all the arguments put forward hitherto have been 
concerned with the economic aspects alone. But even if these 
economic calculations became so accurate that it was possible 
to determine the precise optima in monetary terms, other consider- 


1 PENOUIL, op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 
2 JEANNENEY, in Revue économique, op. cit., p. 875. 
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ations could, quite legitimately, lead to alternative policies being 
preferred. The psychological and social factors must come first 
once it is recalled that the purpose of human activity is to maximise 
satisfactions rather than material goods. If the optimum produc- 
tion or development in terms of measurable income for the com- 
munity can only be secured by destroying a whole way of life and 
pattern of society, or by moving people away from the land and 
environment they have always known, the psychological cost 
may more than outweigh the benefits that can be expected from 
the scheme even though there is absolutely no common measure 
and therefore no possibility of scientific comparison. 

The facts seem to bear out this predominance of the human 
factor over purely economic considerations. An illuminating 
example of this can be quoted. From 1950 onwards the mines of 
the “south-centre ” coalfield, particularly in the Cévennes, had 
been in difficulties because of stiff competition from Lorraine coal. 
As the mines were marginal, the management of the company }, 
in order to prevent any redundancy, made an agreement with the 
French Coal Board for the transfer of 5,000 miners to the Lorraine 
coalfields and the closing down of their own mines, rather than 
continue operations which had become uneconomic. Substantial 
inducements were offered to workers who were willing to move. 
Their removal and travelling expenses were paid, housing was 
guaranteed, and grants of 200,000 francs were paid to married men 
and 75,000 francs to single men. The results were, however, disap- 
pointing. Only 186 men left voluntarily between April 1954 and 
March 1955, most of them foreigners or workers who had only 
recently settled in the district. The miners’ attachment to their 
homes, their climate and their way of life was stronger than any 
economic incentives.? Accordingly, it is now proposed to take new 
industries to them so as to provide work for those who have lost 
their jobs. As the establishment of these new industries will prove 
more expensive for the community it can, presumably, be asserted 
that, economically speaking, this is not such a good solution. 
Nevertheless, it is an improvement from the social and human 
points of view and it has now been adopted. 

Thus economic calculations and political and social factors 
are simultaneously involved in the process of reaching the right 
decision and it will be necessary now to examine how considerations 
as diverse as these are weighed up, and how and by whom regional 
development plans are framed and implemented. 


1 The Houilléres du Midi. 
2 See GIRARD and MEUTEY, op. cit., pp. 14 ff. and 43 ff. 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES AND MACHINERY 4 
Growth of Regional Legislation 


At the beginning of this article the growth of awareness of 
regional problems in France was referred to. While this awareness 
dates from the period between the two wars it was only after the 
economy had been set back on its feet again that the authorities 
were prepared to take action to tackle regional inequalities. The 
first document of major importance appeared in February 1950, 
when the Ministry of Reconstruction and Town Planning published 
a “National Development Plan” which set forth the reasons, 
aims and methods of regional economic development. In the same 
year, on 8 August 1950, the National Development Fund was set 
up ? to finance certain schemes. Nevertheless, it was not until 1954 
that under the Act of 14 August of that year “ authorising the 
Government to embark on a programme of financial stability, 
economic expansion and social progress” any measures of major 


practical importance were taken. These were— 


(1) the decree dated 14 September 19543 establishing an 
Industrial Conversion Fund and a Manpower Retraining Fund and 
overhauling some of the regulations affecting the National Develop- 
ment Fund in order to facilitate industrial decentralisation ; 


(2) the two decrees dated 10 November 1954 * respecting the 
conversion and construction of buildings for industrial purposes ; 


(3) the two decrees dated 6 December 1954° respecting the 
retraining and regrading of manpower and industrial decentralisa- 
tion ; 

(4) the decree dated 11 December 1954 * respecting the establish- 
ment of economic expansion committees and regional co-ordination 
councils. 


Additional measures were taken the following year, the most 
important of which was a decree dated 5 January 1955? designed to 


1 For the points covered in this section see S. ANTOINE: “ L’aménage- 
ment du territoire et l’expansion régionale (Les institutions : analyse cri- 
tique) ”, in Etudes et documents du Centre de recherches économiques et sociales 
(Paris), Feb.-Mar. 1958; By&, op. cit.; MILHAU, the two reports already 
referred to submitted on behalf of the Economic Council; and Romus, 
op. cit. 

2 Journal officiel, 13 Aug. 1950. 

3 Ibid., 23 Sep. 1954. 

4 Ibid., 16 Nov. 1954. 

5 Ibid., 7 Dec. 1954. 

§ Ibid., 12 Dec. 1954. 

7 Ibid., 8 Jan. 1955. 
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encourage a better geographical distribution of industry and to halt 
the industrial growth of the Paris area. Above all, however, the 
Government was granted special powers by the Act of 2 April 1955 
to encourage the development of areas suffering from underemploy- 
ment or inadequate investment. Under this Act fourteen decrees 
were issued on 30 June 1955 consolidating various measures which 
had been taken earlier and clarifying a number of points. These 
decrees can be considered as the core of French legislation on 
regional development ! ; one of them established the Economic and 
Social Development Fund, in which the existing Industrial Conver- 
sion Fund and Industrial Decentralisation Fund were merged. The 
enactments which have come into force since have mainly been 
concerned with procedural matters and have made no substantial 
change in the structure of the system, which is discussed below. 


Regional Legislation ; Principles and Practice in Regional 
Development Policy 


This spate of enactments defined the procedure to be followed 
in carrying out the policy of regional development. Reliance is 
placed only to a moderate degree on direct intervention, and per- 
suasion and encouragement are chiefly used to steer industries 
where they are wanted. 

There is virtually only one measure on record which deliberately 
sets out to restrict business freedom. This is the decree dated 
5 January 1955 (referred to earlier) which stipulates that in the 
Paris area the construction of industrial buildings employing more 
than 50 persons, or with a floor space in excess of 500 square metres 
(reduced to 100 square metres by a recent order issued in December 
1958), and extensions of more than 10 per cent. of the floor space of 
existing industrial buildings, must first of all obtain the sanction 
of the Minister of Housing and Reconstruction in consultation with 
a committee of Ministers. A more recent decree? has closed a loop- 
hole in the 1955 decree by also requiring the approval of the 
authorities for the purchase of vacant factories in the same area. 

The incentives, on the other hand, are plentiful and can be 
divided into the following four categories : 


1. Financial facilities. These may take one of two forms, 
namely an interest rebate on loans used to finance any develop- 
ment scheme (the aim being that the borrower should not have 
to pay more than 4% per cent.) and government backing for such 


1 Journal officiel, 2 July 1955. 
2 Dated 31 Dec. 1958, ibid., 4 Jan. 1959, p. 264. 
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loans irrespective of the interest rebate. These financial facilities 
may be granted either directly to business firms or to bodies such 
as the regional development companies which are referred to later. 


2. Loans. These may be granted either to business firms or 
to local authorities. Most of the loans to firms are made by the 
Economic and Social Development Fund, which is divided into 
sections dealing with : (a) industrial, agricultural, commercial and 
tourist equipment ; (b) industrial and agricultural conversion and 
industrial decentralisation ; (c) productivity ; (d) building. The 
National Development Fund, on the other hand, accounts for the 
bulk of the loans to local authorities and public agencies. These 
loans are used to finance approved schemes for the building of 
industrial or housing estates by communes, either individually 
or in association, and in some cases in special areas designated by 
the Minister of Reconstruction. 


3. Tax reliefs. These fall into two classes—general reliefs, and 
special measures to assist certain depressed areas. The general 
reliefs are embodied in the Finance Act of 7 February 1953. Under 
section 35 of this Act, local authorities may, for periods not exceed- 
ing five years, make a 50 per cent. cut in the licence tax payable 
by new industries established in their areas provided that these 
industries have first been exempted by the Government from 
registration duty or have obtained a loan from certain public 
sources. In addition, by agreement with the treasury, regional 
development companies may be exempted from company taxation 
and the graduated income tax on distributed profits. The depressed 
areas covered by special measures are scheduled by order of the 
Minister and are defined as areas suffering from serious permanent 
underemployment which it is believed can be cured by the intro- 
duction of new industries. These special measures consist of the 
following tax reliefs: (a) reduction of the property transfer tax 
and, in some cases, exemption from the tax on the initial purchase 
of property forming part of a local development scheme; and 
(6) exemption for five years from the licence tax for firms qualify- 
ing for the foregoing reliefs. 


4. Grants. There are two sorts of grants: equipment grants 
for firms moving to the depressed areas referred to earlier, which 
may amount to as much as 20 per cent. of the investment required ; 
and compensation to workers who are dismissed or laid off by firms 
which close down or curtail or convert their production. This 
compensation is used to tide the workers over the time needed to 
retrain them. Similarly, removal grants are payable whenever 
workers accept new jobs involving transfer elsewhere. 
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To be fully effective these measures must clearly form part 
of coherent plans for balanced regional development. This brings 
us to the many public, private and joint state-private agencies 
and bodies subject to private law which have been set up by 
legislation for this purpose.? 


Regional Development Machinery and Institutions 


It would probably be difficult to draw an organisational chart 
giving an accurate picture of the relationship between the different 
bodies involved at one time or another in formulating and imple- 
menting regional development policy. Duties have been distributed 
empirically and responsibility for decisions tends to be widely 
shared, so that a functional layout showing a chain of command 
would hardly be suitable.? 

The agencies and bodies concerned are linked mainly by co- 
ordination arrangements which could only be conveyed by an 
organisational chart at the expense of clarity. Instead, the different 
bodies involved in regional development will be described in turn 
and it is hoped that the way in which their actions interlock will 
become apparent from this description. 

The organisations concerned with regional development appear 
to fall into three main classes—public bodies, private agencies and 
joint state-private companies. 


Public Bodies. 


These can be subdivided into two groups. 

First, come the government departments virtually all of which 
are involved ; however, only a few of the most important are listed 
here. 

(1) The Ministry of Reconstruction and Town Planning possesses 
a Directorate of Development and grants building permits. It 
has power to refuse them, particularly in the interests of relieving 
congestion in the Paris area. The Directorate of Development 
also publishes and maintains a Schedule of Available Industrial 
Buildings to encourage decentralisation.* 


(2) The Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs operates 
the Economic and Social Development Fund and in consequence 


1 Since this article was written special urgent but less far-reaching 
measures of assistance have also been planned for certain areas designated 
as less seriously depressed. 

2 Organisational charts of this kind have sometimes been drawn up. 
See for example PERRIN, op. cit., p. 707, and Romus, op. cit., pp. 221-222. 

% Since 8 January 1958 there has also been a Central Development 
Council under the Ministry of Reconstruction and Town Planning, but this 
body does not appear to possess very wide powers. 
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allots the financial benefits referred to earlier. It also participates 
in the regional development companies and the joint state-private 
companies which are discussed below. It maintains liaison with 
the regions through its inspectors.1 It also watches over the 
Productivity Commission, which is concerned with manufacturing 
industry. 

(3) The Ministry of the Interior shares in the drafting of regional 
plans through the prefects and its own roving inspectors.” 

(4) The Secretariat for Industry and Commerce is responsible 
for investigating the merits of concentrations, mergers and proposals 
for specialisation. 


(5) The Secretariat of State for Labour and Social Security 
deals with social aspects. 

(6) The Ministry of Agriculture is concerned with regional 
development in virtually every decision it makes. 


The General Planning Commission deserves special mention 
since, although its outlook is national, it is coming to attach 
increasing importance to geographical and regional factors.* It is 
responsible for defining the “ depressed areas ” referred to earlier 
and for framing regional development plans. In this respect, it 
appears to be the pivot on which co-ordination between the various 


public bodies involved hinges and, in fact, through its Co-ordinating 
Group (replaced after the end of 1958 by the Committee for Regional 
Economies) it does also belong to the second category of public 
agencies, namely the co-ordinating bodies, of which there are 
three. 


(1) The Co-ordinating Group of the Planning Commission is 
actually responsible for regional economic planning. It also provides 
the secretariat for the National Economic Policy Committee and 
the Committee of Ministers on Economic Policy (referred to later) 
which explains its key importance. 

(2) The Committee of Ministers on Economic Policy comprises 
all the Ministers responsible for regional development and whose 
approval is necessary before the publication of any plans. 

(3) The National Economic Policy Committee, made up of 
prominent figures from the employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
is only an advisory body but must be consulted in the drafting 
of the main decrees on regional development, particularly those 
dealing with the plans themselves. 

1 Inspecteurs généraux de l’économie nationale. 

2? Inspecteurs généraux de l’Administration en mission extraordinaire. 

3 See P. BAuCHET : L’expérience francaise de planification (Paris, Editions 
du Seuil, 1958), particularly pp. 141 ff. 
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Private Agencies. 


Private agencies concerned with regional development are less 
varied. The most important are— 


(1) Economic expansion committees. These were set up on 
private initiative, their original aim being to enlighten public 
opinion in their areas as to the problems of economic survival 
and expansion. Their scope tends to vary widely. Some of them 
cover a number of départements while others only operate locally. 
If they comply with certain statutory requirements (among 
others that they must cover at least a département) they may 
be recognised by decree and the Government is then bound to 
consult them in drafting its regional plans. These committees form 
a National Conference +, which was set up on 20 October 1952 
to collate and compare local and regional efforts to publicise the 
policy of regional development, to provide information and literature 
on the subject and generally to act as a link between public opinion 
and the authorities. Side by side with this, the French Institute 
of Regional Economy was founded in 1955 to help the National 
Conference and regional committees on the technical side of their 
work, 


(2) Industrial groups. These bodies, which are non-profit- 
making, are formed under one of the many decrees issued on 30 June 
1955. Their aim is to enable firms to co-operate in carrying out 
modernisation and conversion schemes. The groups are also 
eligible for government approval, in which case they become 
entitled to tax reliefs or financial benefits of the kind referred to 
earlier. 


(3) Regional development companies, which have been referred 
to a number of times already, are established under a decree of 
30 June 1955 and are regulated by an order issued on 7 October 
of the same year. They are joint stock companies with a minimum 
capital of 250 million francs and are intended to provide capital 
to finance industrial concerns in areas suffering from under- 
employment or underdevelopment. As was mentioned earlier they 
too are entitled to various tax reliefs and financial benefits. 


(4) Financial survey companies. These are designed to inves- 
tigate problems of regional development and are usually formed 
to pave the way for regional development companies or the state- 
private companies described below. 


1 Conférence nationale des Comités régionaux d’études pour la mise en 
valeur de la France. 
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State-Private Companies. 


There are two types of state-private companies engaged in 
regional development ; they are subject to a series of enactments, 
the earliest of which is the Act of 24 May 1951. 


(1) First of all there are the joint investment companies, 
which are designed to provide certain basic facilities. Local 
authorities are authorised to take part in financing these companies, 
but their share may not exceed 65 per cent. of the issued capital, 
while a variety of controls are imposed as soon as the public 
shareholding reaches 20 per cent. In certain circumstances these 
companies are also eligible for tax reliefs or financial benefits. 
There are two types of joint investment companies, namely general 
purpose companies designed to carry out comprehensive regional 
programmes (e.g. the Lower-Rhéne-Languedoc Development Com- 
pany, which is described in more detail below) and special purpose 
companies (such as the Estérel-Céte d’Azur Motor Road Company 
or the Marseilles Municipal Building and Development Company) 
which are less ambitious in scope. 

(2) In addition, a Central Development Company was formed 
in 1955 as a limited liability company with a capital of 100 million 
francs. Its main shareholders included public bodies such as the 
Deposits and Consignments Fund, the French Electricity Author- 
ity and the départements. The remainder of the capital was put 
up by private firms, banks, farmers’ organisations and the like. 
The company is intended to assist local authorities to develop 
particular areas and is solely concerned with the provision of basic 
facilities. It assists local authorities—whether alone, operating in 
groups, or acting through other state-private companies—to prepare 
sites for housing or factories, provide roads, water, gas and elec- 
tricity, build branch railway lines, and so forth. Similarly, the 
Company may help in carrying out major schemes in agriculture. 

It may do so either by taking holdings in local companies 
or by providing local authorities or joint investment companies 
with administrative, technical and financial help. In practice, 
the Company is also indirectly responsible for co-ordinating the 
work of the joint investment companies. 


Planning and Execution of Regional Development 


This, then, in broad outline, is the manner in which the regional 
development machinery operates. 

The basic element of the actual process of development, how- 
ever, is the individual regional plan, the preparation and execution 
of which must now be discussed briefly. 
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Preparation of Regional Development Plans. 


These documents (one for each region) are produced in the 
following way ?: 


(1) In the initial phase a first draft is drawn up by the Planning 
Commission on the basis of information available from official 
or private sources (e.g. the reports of the inspectors of the Ministries 
of the Interior and of Finance, the reports and inquiries of survey 
committees, discussions with prominent local figures, etc). 

(2) The next phase is taken up with consultations during which 
the first draft is submitted to the authorised representatives of the 
region in question. For instance, it will be recalled that any 
government approved economic expansion committees must be 
consulted at this stage. 


(3) The plan is then revised by the Co-ordinating Group 
of the Planning Commission in the light of the opinions and objec- 
tions received during the previous phase. 

(4) The resulting draft plan is then laid before the National 
Economic Policy Committee, which expresses its views. 


(5) Lastly, the Council of Ministers gives its verdict and the 
plan is published in the Journal officiel in the form of a joint 
Ministerial order. 


Up to the end of April 1959 eight regional development plans 
out of the 22 envisaged had been published. They cover the 
following regions (in chronological order of publication) : Brittany, 
Poitou-Charente, Corsica, Lorraine, Midi-Pyrénées, Languedoc, 
Alsace and Nord. Other plans are in hand and those dealing 
with Auvergne, the Rhéne-Alps area and Provence have reached an 
advanced stage. 


Execution of Regional Development Plans. 


Using this plan as a guide, efforts are then made to bring in 
the kind of firms the region needs. As we have seen, they can be 
steered in the desired direction in two different ways : by adminis- 
trative fiat, although this is usually negative, e.g. the ban on further 
construction and the regulation of entry by new industrial firms 
by making it necessary to obtain a permit ; by providing incentives 
in the shape of facilities of various kinds (loans, grants, tax reliefs, 
fully equipped sites, etc.) to firms which fit in with the plan. The 


1 On this point see MirHau: “La mise en ceuvre des programmes 
d’action régionale et la notion de région de programme ”, op. cit., pp. 984-985. 
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process of financing the schemes forming part of a regional develop- 
ment plan is helped by the legislation on joint investment companies 
(for basic facilities) and regional development companies (for 
complete schemes). 

Of course practical action is not necessarily held up while all 
the details are worked out. Some measures are so urgent that they 
brook no delay, e.g. in the “ depressed areas ” referred to earlier. 
Moreover the measures required in these areas are usually on a fairly 
limited scale and are not likely to upset the pattern of the regional 
plan which will later include them. The same also applies to the 
decentralisation of industry from the Paris area, which is desirable 
in any case. 

The main purpose of these plans is to promote and co-ordinate 
development schemes along the lines necessary for economic 
expansion. Whenever this expansion depends on a “ pump- 
priming ” scheme (such as major irrigation or drainage works or 
the tapping of natural resources), work on the operation can 
clearly go ahead before the detailed co-ordination required under 
the plan has been finally settled. 

This means that it is already possible, if not to cast up the debit 
and credit sides of regional development (which would go well 
beyond the scope of the article), at least to give, by means of a 
few illustrations, some idea of the achievements to date, even 
though the plans for the regions or districts concerned have either 
not been published yet or have only appeared quite recently. 


SoME EXAMPLES OF ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


As has already been explained, regional development involves 
three main types of operation—decentralisation, conversion and 
development proper. These three operations involve structural 
changes which are fairly slow to make themselves felt. In a 
fundamentally liberal economy, where in economic matters the 
authorities suggest rather than order and encourage rather than 
direct, spectacular or speedy results can hardly be expected. 
This is particularly true of the first two types—decentralisation 
and conversion—which require individual action by numbers of 
firms, though none the less drastic action since it amounts in most 
cases to starting all over again. On the other hand development 
proper, which involves breaking new ground, often consists of major 
schemes and progress tends to be concentrated instead of scattered, 
so that the results are more visible and more likely to catch the 
imagination. Moreover, because it entails building from scratch 
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instead of overhauling obsolete industries the process is perhaps 
easier to set in motion. Since the impetus is provided from outside 
by quasi-public bodies (often joint investment companies) the 
authorities find it easier to make their influence felt. Schemes of 
this kind may therefore often be got under way more quickly. 
Nevertheless, big schemes which are designed as the starting 
point for the development of a whole region are usually a lengthy 
process and only pay off after a period which must be reckoned 
in years. It follows that the results, in so far as they can be gauged 
at the present time, are still relatively limited. But this does not 
mean that they are negligible. 


Industrial Decentralisation and Conversion 


By way of illustration table I shows the results achieved in 
the years 1955-57 under industrial decentralisation and conversion 
schemes assisted by the Economic and Social Development Fund. 


TABLE I. RESULTS ACHIEVED UNDER INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALISATION 
AND CONVERSION SCHEMES WITH THE HELP OF THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT FUND, 1955-57 





| Help given 
(in millions of francs) 
Number of sy ] 
schemes | Loans on 
Grants special 
terms 


= —— —— 





Year 





1955-56 ° | 174 


| 8,990 17,036 
ie 126 | 577.3 1,090 10,251 











| } 
1,336.4 | 10,080 | 27,287 | 


ME a sda 300 














Source : Ministry of Industry and Commerce ; reproduced in Commissariat général au Plan de modernisa- 
tion et d’équipement : Rapport annuel sur l'exécution du Plan de modernisation et d’équipement, Tome I : 
Métropole (Paris, Nov. 1958), table 17, p. 41. 


But all the industrial decentralisation schemes have not received 
financial assistance from the State, and the restrictions on new 
industrial building in the Paris area and the concessions made 
to firms that transfer to areas suffering from potential or actual 
underemployment have had distinctly more far-reaching and 
promising results (table II). 

In all, 151 applications were received between the end of 1954 
and the end of 1957 for grants towards the cost of retraining 
workers made necessary by decentralisation or conversion or else 
as a result of redundancies or the closing down of factories. Of 
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TABLE II. INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALISATION SCHEMES 
CARRIED OUT WITHOUT STATE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


No. of 
schemes 
approved 








Vacant factories 
taken over 








. _ a 76 11,635 16,085 
Mad. eS ea od 103 7,720 
a oe oer’ 141 


21,945 


43,1 100 


2950-54") 266 as 56 | 19,115 | 26,760 
| 
: ee 376 





82,040 





4,630 | 17.250 
a te 
| 
| 


2,695 


mo 


| Grand total . . . 393 | 43,100 | 84,735 


| 


Projects (approved) | 17 











Source : Ministry of Industry and Commerce ; reproduced in Commissariat général au Plan de modernisa- 
tion et d’équipement, op. cit., table 18, p. 43. 
1 Of the schemes approved between 1950 and 1955, three were not carried out or were abandoned. 


these applications, 122 were considered and 83 were approved. 
In this way some 314 million francs were granted, covering the 
cost of retraining nearly 5,000 workers. Of the 371 applications 
for the payment of removal expenses incurred by redundant 
workers who were forced to move their homes, 289 were approved 
at a total cost of over 43 million francs. 


Regional Development Proper 


Progress in regional development proper is more difficult to 
assess. It may involve two types of scheme. 

In the first type an effort is made, while retaining the existing 
structure, to induce producers, particularly farmers, to improve 
their operating and marketing methods. This effort is backed 
up by the provision of the basic facilities required by modern 
methods, such as electricity, water supplies, roads, etc., and of 
technical agricultural training to meet local needs. Progress is 
slow, as it is hampered not only by a shortage of staff qualified 
in agricultural extension work and training, but also by stubborn 
psychological obstacles such as the farmers’ reluctance to change 
their ways, hostility or suspicion over the consolidation of holdings, 
etc. The results so far, however, have been encouraging and it is 
hoped that they will gather speed as time goes on. Under the plan 
for Brittany, for example, which was the first regional plan to be 
sanctioned, the number of tractors doubled in two years from 15,000 


1 Commissariat général au Plan de modernisation et d’équipement, 
op. cit., pp. 38 ff. 
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at the beginning of 1956 to 30,000 in the middle of 1958. Over the 
same period consumption of fertilizer increased by 10 per cent., 
exports of cauliflowers rose from 12,000 to 60,000 tons, and milk 
output from 16,660,000 to around 18,000,000 hectolitres. There 
has been substantial progress in rural electrification and in laying 
on water supplies, while the consolidation of holdings is largely 
held up now by the lack of qualified staff.1 Thus it can be seen that 
the results give grounds for optimism. 

In the second type of plan, regional development may involve 
starting from scratch by drastically changing existing natural condi- 
tions and creating new centres of development. Reference was made 
earlier to one of these major schemes, which forms the keystone of a 
certain number of plans, namely the scheme for the Lower-Rhoéne- 
Languedoc area. A number of other major schemes have also been 
included in the second and third modernisation and investment 
plans and have been or will be incorporated in the appropriate 
regional development plans. In industry these include tapping 
the oil and gas deposits of the south-west and stepping up the 
output of by-products, particularly sulphur. As regards agriculture 
they include the irrigation of Provence and the Middle Durance 
basin using the waters of the Durance and the Verdon, the irrigation 
of the hill area of Gascony using water from the Néouvielle moun- 
tains, the irrigation of the Landes in Gascogne and the draining of 
the western marshes. Each of these, however, is a long-drawn-out 
process, involving preparatory surveys which often last for several 
years. Accordingly, only the earliest schemes have now passed this 
stage and—an instructive point—even so it has not always been 
possible to put them into practice. For example, the scheme for 
draining the western marshes which forms part of the plan for the 
Poitou-Charentes area came to grief through the clash of irrecon- 
cilable local interests.2 On the other hand, in Languedoc the 
National Company for the Irrigation of the Lower Rhéne and 
Languedoc began work in 1957 and by the end of 1958 work was 
in hand or completed on 40 kilometres of the main irrigation canal, 
the Pichegu pumping station near Saint-Gilles with a planned 
capacity of 38,900 horsepower and 18 kilometres of the main 
branch of the Costiére which will be used to irrigate 33,000 hectares. 
It was planned that a start would be made on bringing these 
projects into service by the spring of 1959. 


1 See Commissariat général au Plan de modernisation et d’équipement, 
op. cit., pp. 503 ff. 

2 The plan called for the setting up of a single authority and this proved 
to be impossible owing to local opposition. Cf. Commissariat général au 
Plan de modernisation et d’équipement, op. cit., p. 489. Also MILHavu : 
“ La mise en ceuvre des programmes d’action régionale et la notion de région 
de programme ”, op. cit., p. 994. 
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These figures and examples, few as they are, give some idea 
of the scale of regional development being undertaken in France 
today. The question is, however, whether these efforts carried out 
in a national context will not be prejudiced and, in fact, whether 
they are not already out-dated, by the abolition of frontiers entailed 
by the European Common Market. Might they not in any case 
stand in the way of the economic shifts which will be brought 
about by the lowering of obstacles to trade ? 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN A EUROPEAN CONTEXT 


In actual fact, however, while regional development problems 
in France, as in any other country, have their own special features 
and the approach to them is correspondingly different, they are not 
a source of concern in France alone. Apart altogether from, for 
example, the Tennessee Valley scheme in the United States before 
the Second World War and current Soviet experiments in “region- 
alisation ”, the governments of almost all France’s European 
neighbours are also to some extent engaged in a policy of regional 
development. 

In their case the analogies are striking, for to a large extent 
they too are trying to encourage regional industrialisation, although 
without neglecting agriculture. This does not mean industrialisa- 
tion spread thinly but evenly over the country, but rather, where 
possible, the development of diversified industrial zones where 
firms cater for each other’s needs and by the mere fact of their 
juxtaposition create the external economies which are a condition 
of higher efficiency. To a large extent the other countries have 
also preferred a policy of encouragement rather than direction, and 
place few hopes on the mobility of populations or workers as a 
means of coping with these problems. 

In view of this widespread desire for balanced regional develop- 
ment, it may be asked whether this trend is not in flat opposition 
to the whole idea of the European Common Market which recently 
came into being. The main principle underlying the European 
Economic Community is surely to enable industry to move to its 
optimum location irrespective of any national or, a fortiori, regional 
considerations. And yet, as we have seen, an effort has been made in 
France (as elsewhere) to encourage industry to move to certain 
areas by granting special benefits and privileges. How can this 
anomaly be preserved within a European Community ? 

The answer to this apparent contradiction probably lies in the 
fact that the regional policies of the countries concerned, so far 
from being mutually exclusive, in fact support and complement 
each other. It is, for example, a well-known fact that national 


3 
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frontiers often repel industries which could otherwise be carried 
on near the periphery of the country. It is clear that in such 
cases the abolition of economic frontiers will help rather than 
hinder the expansion of industry in these outlying areas. Similarly, 
the regional poles of growth, wherever they may be developed, 
will be easier to locate and will be a more economic proposition 
if their hinterlands are not cut across by political frontiers. 

Above all, the European Economic Community does in practice 
recognise that governments are right to pursue regional develop- 
ment policies. The Economic Community, like the older Coal and 
Steel Community, emphasises the importance of retraining workers 
to meet the changed needs that will accompany the establishment 
of the Common Market. There is no question of leaving everything 
to blind economic forces. Instead, the aim is to enable the partici- 
pating countries “to strengthen the unity of their economies and 
to ensure their harmonious development by reducing the differences 
existing between the various regions and by mitigating the back- 
wardness of the less favoured”, as is stated in the Preamble to 
the Treaty establishing the European Economic Community. The 
foregoing pages have been concerned with the administrative 
machinery set up in France to help different regions to adapt them- 
selves to changes in demand or techniques. But there is reason 
to believe that this machinery could equally well be used to ease 
the adjustments required by the Common Market. 

Thus, there is no real conflict between the progressive establish- 
ment of the European Economic Community and the continuation 
of a policy of regional development by the individual countries 
belonging to it. Indeed, it can be asserted that the integration of 
the European economies must be accompanied by a certain amount 
of “reshaping of geography ”.2 


1Cf. M. By&é: “ Freer Trade and Social Welfare: Comments on Mr. 
Heilperin’s article”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1958, pp. 43 ff., particularly p. 46. 





Wage Negotiations 
and Wage Policies in Sweden: I 


The first part of this article, published below, briefly outlines the 
present organisation of employers and workers in Sweden, indicates 
the broad lines of legislation affecting the employment market and 
describes the characteristic methods of collective bargaining. Against 
this background the second part of the article, which will appear in 
the November issue of the Review, analyses in rather more detail 
post-war wage developments and questions associated with them—in 
particular the tendency for aggregate money wages to rise faster than 
total output and the problems of “ wage drift” and of reconciling 
full employment and free collective bargaining with reasonable stability 
of prices. 


THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


STRIKING features of the Swedish labour market are the very 

high degree of organisation among both employers and workers 
and the stable balance of power thus achieved. Industrial develop- 
ment having come rather late in Sweden, it was not until the last 
decades of the nineteenth century that a real trade union movement 
came into existence. However, the movement rapidly gained 
momentum and strength. After several] trade unions had organised 
to form national unions a number of these in turn combined in 
1898 to found the Landsorganisationen i Sverige—the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions—or L.O. as it is usually called. 
The vast majority of trade unions are now affiliated to the L.O., 
which is made up of 44 national unions with a total membership 
of 1.4 million. This means that almost all workers eligible for 
membership of trade unions are actually organised in the L.O., 
and that this organisation has proportionately the largest member- 
ship—at least on a voluntary basis—of any labour movement 


1 For a description in English of the development of trade unionism 
in Sweden up to the Second World War see, for instance, Marquis W. 
CuILps: This is Democracy. Collective Bargaining in Scandinavia (New- 
haven, Yale University Press, 1938), pp. 1-19. 
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in the world.1 The unions, which are mostly organised on an 
industrial basis—though some craft unions still exist, particularly 
in the printing and building trades—comprise manual workers 
and to some extent also non-manual workers. 

However, the latter are generally affiliated to another organisa- 
tion, the Tjanstemannens Centralorganisation (T.C.O.)—the Central 
Organisation of Salaried Employees—formed in 1944 by the 
merger of two organisations, one of which covered the private 
and the other the public sector.? Like the L.O., this federation is 
composed of national unions—most of them on an industrial 
union pattern—such as clerical and technical employees in industry, 
foremen and supervisors, commercial employees, school teachers, 
bank clerks, journalists, policemen, etc., totalling about 350,000 
members or about one-half of all those eligible for membership.* A 
few rather small organisations have preferred to remain outside 
the L.O. and the T.C.O. One of these is the Swedish Workers’ 
Central Organisation, which comprises the syndicalist trade unions 
and has a total membership of about 20,000. Two fairly important 
independent salaried employees’ organisations are the Sveriges 
Akedemikers Centralorganisation (S.A.C.O.) 4—the Swedish Con- 
federation of Professional Associations—which has about 45,000 
members, and the Statstjanstemannens Riksférbund—the National 
Union of Civil Servants—with a membership of about 15,000. 


1 See, for instance, Swedish Employers’ Confederation: Perspective of 
Labour Conditions in Sweden (Stockholm, 1954), pp. 18-19. 

2? There is no simple answer to the question why salaried employees 
have formed confederations and unions of their own instead of joining the 
L.O. One reason is considered to be that, whereas recognition of the right 
of manual workers to engage in collective negotiations regarding wages 
and other conditions of employment never raised special difficulties, salaried 
employees had to fight for recognition of a corresponding right on their 
part, which became statutory less than 25 years ago. See The Central 
Organisation of Salaried Employees in Sweden (Stockholm, 1953), pp. 13 ff. 
This pamphlet gives a brief account of the growth, work and purpose of 
the T.C.O. The L.O. and the T.C.O. usually maintain very friendly relations, 
though there have been occasional demarcation disputes, resulting from 
the difficulty in certain cases of drawing clear lines of distinction between 
“ salaried employees” and “ manual workers”. Such disputes seem to 
have occurred less frequently in recent times, which may at least partly 
be due to more elaborate definitions. It may be noted that the L.O. has 
close connections with the Social Democratic Party and a great number 
of local unions are affiliated to that party. The T.C.O. is politically neutral ; 
individual T.C.O. officers, however, take an active part in the affairs of 
particular parties. 

* Of the members of unions affiliated to the T.C.O. a good half are em- 
ployed in the private sector, about one-third by the central Government, 
some 13 per cent. by local authorities and the remaining 2 to 3 per cent. in 
semi-official services. 

‘Regarding organisation of university-trained people, see further 
Swedish Professional Associations as Tvade Unions (Trelleborg, Swedish 
Confederation of Professional Associations, 1959). 
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The organisation of labour soon induced the employers also 
to organise, and a few years after the foundation of the L.O. the 
Svenska Arbetsgivareféreningen (S.A.F.)—the Swedish Employers’ 
Confederation—came into being.1 The S.A.F. consists of some 
40 trade associations of employers in the private sector of the 
economy—one for each branch of industry or handicraft—and one 
general group of unclassified firms. In all there are about 16,000 
members affiliated to these associations, employing rather more 
than 800,000 manual and white-collar workers in manufacturing, 
building and transport. Hence the S.A.F. associations do not 
cover so large a proportion of industry as do the trade unions.? 
However, there are in addition other important organisations— 
some of them in fields where the employees are entirely, or mainly, 
affiliated to the T.C.O.—including agriculture and forestry, banking, 
commerce, insurance, shipping, hotel and restaurant owners, etc., 
which, although they remain outside the S.A.F., co-operate with 
it to a certain extent and generally follow its policy in collective 
bargaining matters. In practice, this means a high degree of unifica- 
tion on the part of employers as well as of workers. 

There was—and still is, although it has become less marked—a 
difference between the responsibilities and powers entrusted to the 
L.O. and those entrusted to the S.A.F. The individual labour 
unions affiliated to the L.O. originally vested little authority in the 
central confederation and reserved the right to approve all contracts 
and declare strikes. However, there has been a move towards 
greater centralisation and the L.O. now wields more influence 
over its affiliates, who have among other things recognised an 
obligation on their part to keep it informed of important wage 
movements and labour disputes. Furthermore, the L.O. must give 
its approval before a union may call a strike involving more than 
3 per cent. of its members (in some cases even smaller strikes).* In 
case of non-compliance with this provision, the union forfeits its 
right to financial assistance from the L.O. in the form of strike 
benefits.* 

1 It should be noted that the S.A.F. is solely devoted to labour relations, 
while there is a special organisation, the Federation of Swedish Industries, 
concerned with non-labour matters. 

2 Within its province the S.A.F. covers practically all large enterprises ; 
many small firms are, however, still outside the organisation but, partly 
as a result of various measures to safeguard their special interests, an increas- 
ing number have in recent years been joining the organisation. 

3 In addition, union by-laws are now required to contain the provision 
that the executive board of the union has the right to make final decisions 
about terminating agreements, accepting or rejecting proposals for new 
agreements or for resorting to direct action. Voting among union members 
on such matters is only advisory. 


4 The L.O. normally contributes about 25 per cent. of the benefit paid 
by a union to its members on strike. 
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The Swedish Employers’ Confederation (S.A.F.), on the other 
hand, has from the beginning been able to exert a very strong 
influence over the actions of the employers’ associations affiliated 
to it and their members. Although the associations have some 
degree of autonomy, all basic questions relating to wage policy 
have to be submitted to the Confederation. Thus, no collective 
contract may be made and no lockout declared by an employer or 
an association without its prior sanction, and it may also instruct 
an association or an individual employer or employers to declare a 
lockout. Financial penalties may be incurred for non-compliance ; 
this also applies to an unauthorised settlement of a labour dispute. 
Furthermore, according to the constitution of the S.A.F., the use 
of “ union security clauses ” is forbidden and any employer belong- 
ing to the Confederation who entered into a contract stipulating 
a “closed shop” would lay himself open to a financial penalty 
and to expulsion. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION } 


Two salient points emerge from a general review of Swedish 
labour legislation: the comparatively few difficulties that have 
faced the union movement on the Jegal side, and the singular extent 
to which collective bargaining is unhampered by legislative regu- 
lations regarding compulsory arbitration. The latter fact seems, 
above all, to reflect the very strong opposition of the L.O. and the 
S.A.F. to any interference by the State with what they consider 
to be their concern, and the ability they have displayed to use 
their common interests as a basis for working out differences and 
reaching settlements of their own accord. 

The right of labour to combine and organise has never met with 
legal hindrance in Sweden, nor have the legality of trade unions 
as such and their legal authority to negotiate been seriously 
challenged. Basic rights having thus been obtained without resort 
to legislation, the laws subsequently passed have in many instances 
merely, or at least mainly, sanctioned practices already applied. 
Even so, however, it has for various reasons often proved difficult 
to adopt legislation on these matters. Many proposals have been 


1The basic work on labour legislation in Sweden is Folke ScHMIDT : 
Kollektiv Arbetsraétt. Tredje upplagan. Under medverkan i vissa delar av 
Axel ADLERCREUTZ (Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Séners Forlag, 1958), 
which, besides giving a broad description of the historical development in 
this field, deals with all major aspects of labour law with emphasis on actual 
practice as revealed in the decisions of the Labour Court. An excellent 
description in English is A. ADLERCREUTZ: “ Some Features of Swedish 
Collective Labour Law ”, in Modern Law Review (London), Vol. 10 (1947), 
No. 2, pp. 137 ff. 
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rejected, and it was not until 1928 that the principal framework 
for legal regulation of labour market conditions was erected by the 
passing of the Labour Collective Contracts Act and the Labour 
Court Act. 

The former Act laid down that collective contracts should be 
“drawn up in writing” and are binding on all members of the 
organisations concluding them. It further imposes on the parties 
to a collective contract an unconditional obligation not to resort 
to a strike or lockout during the period of validity of the contract 
irrespective of an alleged or even real breach of contract committed 
by one of the parties.2 The only form of direct action that may 
legally be resorted to during the period of currency of a contract 
is sympathetic action and only a party to a lawful conflict may 
receive support in this form. 

When legal disputes that arise under existing contracts and 
relate to questions of application and interpretation are not solved 
by means of direct negotiation between the interested parties they 
are referred to the Labour Court set up in conformance with the 
second of the above-mentioned laws. This tripartite Court is 
composed of two representatives of the central employers’ and 
workers’ organisations respectively together with three neutral 
members ; it has sole jurisdiction in these matters and its decisions 
are without appeal. Sanctions under the Labour Court Act are 
civil only ; no penal remedies are provided for. 

The above-mentioned laws are only concerned with the manner 
in which existing contracts are to be construed, or with what is 
known as “conflicts of rights”. In the matter of “ conflicts of 
interests ”, mainly related to the renewal of collective contracts, 
state intervention has been virtually confined to providing machin- 
ery for mediation. According to the Conciliation Act of 1920 as 
amended, a mediator appointed by the King (there are in all eight 
mediators, each responsible for a special district) must summon 
the parties to meetings if a dispute has led, or threatens to lead, 
to a strike or lockout of substantial importance. A mediator is 
also required to intervene—even in the case of disputes of lesser 


1A member is bound by the collective contract whether he has joined 
the organisation before or after it was concluded and he cannot free him- 
self of it (before its expiry) even by leaving the organisation. Collective 
contracts are binding not only on organisations but on individual members 
too. ‘ 
2 Even before this law was passed, the parties were bound to abstain 
from taking direct action during the period of validity of a contract, since 
such a step would normally imply a breach of contract. If, however, on 
the ground of an alleged breach of contract by one of the parties, the injured 
party resorted to some form of direct action this was not per se unlawful, 
provided a court concluded that a breach of contract had indeed been 
committed. 
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importance—where either an employer or a trade union representing 
at least half of the employees involved in the controversy applies 
for his services. In actual practice the mediators offer their 
services without regard to the size and importance of an impending 
conflict, and the parties, at first rather reluctant to refer disputes 
to mediation, no longer hesitate to do so if necessary. The object of a 
mediator is to bring about an agreement in accordance with the 
offers and proposals made by the parties in the course of negotia- 
tions ; but he has no competence whatsoever to impose arbitration 
on the parties or to prevent them from resorting to open conflict. 
The only obligation laid on the parties by the law is that they 
must give seven days’ notice of a strike or lockout if mediation 
fails.? 

As has already been pointed out, recognition of rights of asso- 
ciation and negotiation has never met with any great difficulties 
in Sweden. In practice the exercise of the freedom to form associa- 
tions and to join associations with a view to the defence of occupa- 
tional interests was safeguarded as early as 1906, through an 
agreement between the S.A.F. and the L.O. Under this agreement 
the employers, although retaining their right to employ and 
dismiss workers at their own discretion, waived the right to discri- 
minate against workers because of membership of a trade union ; 
and the workers, in return for this concession, gave up their de- 
mands for the “closed shop” or the “union shop”.? The principal 
importance of the passage of the Right of Association and Collective 
Bargaining Act in 1936 was to extend protection to employees not 


1On the subject of mediation, see further C. C. ScHmipt: “ Mediation 
in Sweden ”, in Elmore Jackson : Meeting of Minds (New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., 1952), pp. 39-55 ; and Howard 
E. DurHAM: “ The Place of Mediation in the Swedish Collective Bargaining 
System ”, in Labour Law Journal (Chicago), Aug. 1955, pp. 536-545. 

2 The constitution of the S.A.F. still contains a paragraph to the following 
effect : “ Collective contracts concluded between a partner of the Confedera- 
tion or one of its associations and a trade union must include a provision 
stipulating the right of the employer to engage and dismiss workers (‘ hire 
and fire’) at his own discretion ; to direct and allot the work ; and to avail 
himself of workers belonging to any organisation whatsoever, or to none.” 
As has been seen, an employer belonging to the S.A.F. signing a contract 
with the “ closed shop ” clause would be liable toa penalty. The legal valid- 
ity of “closed shop” clauses as such has, however, never been challenged 
and employers outside the S.A.F. have signed such contracts. According 
to the view taken by the Labour Court, an employer is not prevented from 
insisting upon membership of a union’as a prior condition to employment. 
However, the right of association is considered infringed when a worker 
already engaged is discharged for not having joined the union to which the 
employer has by contract exclusively reserved employment. As for the 
trade union movement, it has since the agreement of 1906 never particularly 
cared for the insertion of such clauses in collective contracts and is now 
generally opposed to the “ union shop ” and “ check off ” as they are known 
in the United States. 
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covered by a collective contract—notably salaried employees. Its 
most important stipulations are that “the right of association shall 
not be infringed ” and that any “ legal instrument or provision ” 
infringing that right “ shall be null and void ”.1 

Several other proposals for legislation relating to the employ- 
ment market have been put forward but not adopted. Thus in the 
1920s and 1930s various proposals were advanced for state inter- 
vention as a result of public concern over the numerous labour 
conflicts.2, These proposals were particularly concerned with the 
protection of a neutral third party, i.e. with providing for legal 
prohibition of coercive action against parties not directly involved 
in a dispute. Extensive official investigation into this matter ended 
in an appeal to management and labour to try to work out between 
them a system of settling conflicts that would at the same time 
protect national interests. As a first step a new body, the Labour 
Market Committee, was set up by the parties, consisting of seven 
members from each of the two central organisations, which has 
become a permanent institution for the discussion of common 
problems. The negotiations led to the conclusion of an agreement, 
the so-called “ Basic Agreement ”, adopted in 1938. This agreement 
is a collective agreement entered into by the two national confedera- 
tions—the first of its kind apart from the 1906 agreement men- 
tioned above. It has since been accepted by a majority of the 
federations of the S.A.F. and the L.O. 


The agreement covers the following principal questions : 


(1) a uniform system of negotiations for the settlement of 
labour disputes ; 


(2) restrictions on coercive action, inter alia, in regard to a 
neutral third party ; 


(3) special regulations for the handling of conflicts which 
threaten essential public services ; 


(4) practices to be followed with respect to the dismissal and 
lay-off of workers 3 ; and 


1 Sweden has ratified the Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organise Convention, 1948, as well as the Right to Organise and 
Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949. 

2In the period 1927-36 in Sweden 1,818 man-days were lost per 1,000 
workers in industry per year as the result of wage disputes—a higher 
figure than in many other countries. 


3 This did not imply a waiver on the part of the employers of their 
old-established right to “ hire and fire ” at their own discretion. The Basic 
Agreement, however, requires an employer to follow a certain procedure 
(including submission of a case to the Labour Market Board) prior to his 
final decision, which remains his alone. 
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(5) the establishment of a special body, the Labour Market 
Board, made up of three representatives from each side appointed 
for three-year terms, to which controversial questions on the above 
points may be referred. 

The Basic Agreement was followed by others on different 
matters—e.g. vocational training (1944), enterprise councils 
(1946), time and motion studies (1948), and employment of women 
(1951)—collectively referred to as the “ Saltsj6baden Agreements ”, 
after a resort outside Stockholm where the talks took place.1_ The 
adoption of the Basic Agreement indeed marks an important stage 
in labour market relations in Sweden. The main motive behind 
the conclusion of the agreement was no doubt the deep-rooted 
opposition on both sides to any state intervention in the employment 
market. “ By way of collective bargaining the parties imposed on 
themselves restrictions which could not be accepted by way of 
legislation.” 2 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


It is evident from the foregoing that management and labour in 
Sweden consider that they should have complete freedom to 
conclude contracts and that government intervention in this field 
should be confined to consultation with the top organisations of 
employers and workers. As will be shown more fully below the 
trade union movement has even declared itself in principle opposed 
to wage restraint as a permanent feature of its policy. These atti- 
tudes on the part of employers’ and workers’ organisations may 
seem scarcely to justify the frequent references made to Sweden 
as a country applying a “ national wage policy ”.2 However this 
may be, attempts have been made to adjust wage increases to the 
prevailing state of the economy as a whole. Consultations of an 
informal nature, involving no commitments, have often taken place 
between the Government and the central organisations. But direct 


1 For a more detailed account of the “ Saltsjobaden Agreements ” see 
for instance Bertil KUGELBERG: “ The Saltsj6baden Agreements between 
the Federation of Swedish Employers and the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions”, in Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly Review (Stockholm), 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4, Oct. 1953, pp. 94 ff. ; and Ture FLysBoo and Rolf Laun- 
HAGEN : “ Role of Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations in Sweden ”, in 
Human Relations in Industry, Rome Conference (Jan.-Feb. 1956), published 
by the European Productivity Agency of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, pp. 93 ff. See also the works referred to in the 
beginning of this section. 

®? ADLERCREUTZ, op. cit., p. 141. 

*See, for instance, B. C. Roserts: “ Towards a Rational Wages 
Structure ”, in Lloyds Bank Review, Apr. 1957, No. 44, pp. 1 ff. ; and T. L. 
JouNnston : “ Wage Policies Abroad”, in Scottish Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. V, No. 2, June 1958, pp. 126 ff. 
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state control of wages—as exists, for instance, in the Netherlands— 
is non-existent. 

The practice of collective bargaining is very widespread in 
Sweden, and the number of workers concerned has constantly 
increased. It was estimated a few years ago that about 20,000 
collective contracts were in force affecting some 1.3 million workers, 
200,000 salaried employees and 95,000 employers.? This amounts 
to almost universal adoption of the system of collective contracts, 
since the small sector of the employment market not covered by 
such contracts for the most part adheres to the standards they lay 
down.* Collective bargaining in Sweden takes place predominantly 
at the level of the industry. The working conditions of more than 
half of all workers are governed by contracts applying to the whole 
of an industry throughout the country, concluded between the 
organisations directly concerned but often with the assistance of 
the central federations. 

Central wage negotiations between the confederations of 
employers and trade unions have taken place both in the war and 
post-war periods, though the contracts thus concluded are only 
recommendations to the trade associations and unions, the applica- 
tion of which is subject to negotiation by them. Thus, for instance, 
during the war a central index agreement was concluded which 


called for wage increases to compensate for an increase in the cost- 
of-living index. Since the war various forms of co-ordination and 
centralised bargaining at the level of the two federations have been 
tried on several occasions.* In 1952, 1956, 1957 and 1959 “ frame 
agreements ” or “ master agreements ” were concluded between 
the two central organisations—i.e. agreements relating to the 
magnitude of over-all wage increases, but leaving the distribution 


1 As to what is involved in a national wage policy see for instance J. E. 
Isaac: “ The Function of Wage Policy: The Australian Experience ”, in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.), Vol. LXXII, No. 1, 
Feb. 1958. For a discussion of national wage policy in the Netherlands see 
“ National Wage Policy : The Experience of the Netherlands ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 2, Feb. 1955. 


2 Perspective of Labour Conditions in Sweden, op. cit., p. 38. 


3 Wage determination for civil servants usually takes the form of nego- 
tiated salary scales ; this applies also to some categories of salaried employees 
(in occupations like banking, insurance and commerce), whereas most 
salaried employees in industry keep to the principle of individual salaries, 
though latterly centrally negotiated recommendations for individual salary 
setting have become common. Other conditions of work are regulated by 
collective contract. Cf. The Central Organisation of Salaried Employees 
in Sweden, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. and T. H. JoHnston: “ Wages Policy in 
Sweden ”, in Economica (London), Vol. 25, No. 92, Aug. 1958, p. 217. 

*See, for instance, Lennart Louse: “ Centralization of Bargaining in 
Sweden Since 1939 ”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 81, 
No. 11, Nov. 1958, pp. 1230 ff. 
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of the increases among different categories of workers in the 
different industries to be settled by negotiation at lower levels. 

This central co-ordination of negotiations must be viewed against 
the background of the persistent inflationary pressure that has 
made itself felt in Sweden since the war and called for special 
measures ; more explicitly, centrally negotiated contracts have 
been an attempt to arrest the tendency towards wage competition 
between the different national unions, involving greater and greater 
wage increases in the course of the negotiating season and resulting 
in considerable divergencies between industries. For it has been a 
familiar observation that when dealing with each other separately 
the trade associations and unions have seldom been able to reach 
settlements providing lower wage increases than the best obtained 
earlier in the season. In this way the ground has been prepared 
for a new round of compensatory wage demands before the old 
one has ended.! 

It would, however, appear that neither employers’ nor workers’ 
organisations are prepared to let this highly centralised form of 
negotiation replace the more traditional bargaining, at least unless 
there are special circumstances.? 

But if both sides are cautious in their approach to centralised 
negotiations covering all or a substantial part of the economy, 
yet they seem on balance to see advantages in the system of 
industry-wide negotiations between the different federations of 
employers and national unions—which also involves a high degree 
of centralisation. The tendency of both parties to favour this 
system is evident from the very fact that they voluntarily have 
recourse to it to such a large extent. One reason why both labour 
and management prefer industry-wide contracts seems to be a 
purely practical one, namely that they are easier to administer. 
For the employers such contracts are, in addition, a means of 
preventing the unions from “ whip-sawing ”. On the part of the 
trade unions, industry-wide bargaining is apparently felt to be in 
line with their efforts towards exerting a central influence on wage 
policy, the motivation of which, in turn, is the so-called “solidarity 
policy ”, i.e. a policy aimed at ironing out unjustified differentials 


1 See Bertil KUGELBERG : “ Centralised or Decentralised Wage Negotia- 
tions’, in Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, 
Oct. 1951, pp. 94-95. 

2 Ibid., p. 94, and idem: “ Manufacturing Costs Inflated by Shortage of 
Labour ”, in Sweden—A Financial Times Survey (London), 8 Sep. 1958, 
p. 15. See also Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions: Trade Unions and 
Full Employment (Stockholm, 1953) ; and the various statements by union 
leaders reproduced in G. REHN: “ Swedish Wages and Wage Policies ”, 
in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Mar. 1958, 
p. 107, and JonHNnston : “ Wages Policy in Sweden”, op. cit., pp. 222-223. 
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between jobs, sectors and industries in the interests of solidarity, 
pursued by the L.O. for many years. 

The general preference for industry-wide bargaining does not 
mean that people on both sides are unaware that there may be 
some disadvantages connected with it. It would, however, seem 
that some of the objections commonly made to it in countries where 
bargaining is decentralised and mainly carried out at the level of 
the enterprise derive little support from Swedish experience. 
Thus, the Swedish system is in no way considered to have discour- 
aged initiative or innovations among local management or local 
trade unions. The latter retain important functions, such as the 
negotiation of piece rates and enterprise council activity.! 

As has already been mentioned, since the Second World War 
Swedish collective contracts have generally been concluded for 
one year at a stretch.? If neither of the parties gives notice of 
termination by a specified time—normally three months—before 
its expiration, the contract is automatically renewed, but this has 
been of little practical significance during the post-war years of 
full employment and rising prices. To lessen the impact on the 
economy of yearly wage increases it has not infrequently been 
proposed that contracts should be negotiated for a longer period, 
as was indeed quite a usual practice before the war. A step in this 
direction was taken in 1957 when a two-year contract was concluded 
between the central organisations. In order to indemnify the 
workers for any major price increases and give them a share in the 
benefits of rising productivity this contract included an improve- 
ment factor in each year and provided protection against a rise in 
the cost of living in the form of a reopening clause. It does not 
seem, however, that this is likely to inaugurate a new system of 
contracts of longer validity ; the central agreement concluded in 
1959 is for one year only. 

Finally, a few words should also be said about the subject 
matter of bargaining, i.e. the contents of contracts. The subjects 
covered may vary from the regulation of a particular aspect of 


1See Charles A. Myers: Industrial Relations in Sweden. Some Com- 
parisons with American Experience (Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1951), which contains interviews with representatives of 
employers and workers and their views on industry-wide bargaining (pp. 20- 
33). 

2 All agreements do not expire at the same time but there is a fairly 
high degree of synchronisation of wage negotiations. Whether this is likely 
to reduce or enhance the danger of inflationary wage movements is open 
to question. A comparison with the United Kingdom, where the negotiations 
are spread more evenly over the whole year, gives no help in answering the 
question. See United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe : Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1955 (Geneva, 1956), pp. 162-163. 


* For a more detailed account see MYERS, op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 
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conditions of employment to detailed provisions governing such 
conditions as a whole. The most frequently encountered clauses 
deal with wage rates, hours of work, overtime, annual leave, 
sickness pay, the period of the validity of the contract and its 
scope. Collective contracts may not include provisions less favour- 
able than the minimum standards laid down by labour legislation 
for the protection of labour in regard to working hours, paid 
holidays and so on. 
(To be continued.) 


1 Sweden has no minimum wage legislation and has consequently not 
ratified the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928. “ The 
general feeling is that a minimum wage would tend to become a maximum 
wage and would introduce an undesirable rigidity into the wage structure. 
There is a preference for the determination of wages by negotiation and collec- 
tive agreement, arrangements for which are highly developed. In these 
circumstances, Sweden cannot be said to have any interest in minimum 
wage legislation.” Information and Reports on the A pplication of Conventions 
and Recommendations. Summary of Reports on Unyratified Conventions and 
on Recommendations. Report III (Part Il), International Labour Conference, 
42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1957), p. 10. 





Handicrafts in Turkey 
by 


Cahit TALAs 


Handicrafts and small-scale industries continue to make a useful 
contribution to the national income of many developing countries and 
more particularly to provide employment for a substantial part of 
their industrial labour force: yet the difficulties they face are often 
considerable. These difficulties as they arise in Turkey are the subject 
of the following article by Mr. Talas, who is Professor of Social 
Economy in the Faculty of Political Sciences in Ankara. Dispersed, 
poorly equipped and living from day to day for lack of adequate 
capital or credit, the handicraftsmen of Turkey would, he shows, 
be in no position to defend their common interests without help from 
the authorities. The author describes the measures adopted for the 
purpose in his country and suggests others which, in his opinion, 
would place handicrafts and small-scale industries on a still firmer 
footing. 


HEN the full effects of modern industrialisation, with all the 

familiar social upheavals that come in its train, first began 
to be felt in Turkey the country’s manufacturing industry was 
relatively quite well developed. Furniture, textiles, carpets, silver- 
ware and a whole range of objects of everyday use were produced 
in the workshops of its craftsmen. Among the trades that prospered, 
weaving held pride of place, and a number of textile centres were 
producing for both home and foreign consumption. 

However, Turkey’s former economic prosperity did not long 
survive the advent of modern machinery. The handicrafts, 
dispersed as they were and lacking the advantages of modern 
technology and scientific management went into a decline ; without 
effective protection and taken unawares by competition, the 
traditional trades were unable to meet the challenge of the machine. 
Such was the economic position of the country when the new 
Turkey was established in 1923 by Kemal Ataturk. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC POSITION 


Before describing the position of handicrafts in the new Turkey 
and the difficulties they face a few words must be said about the 
general economic situation as it affects handicrafts. 


Development and Structure of the Economy 


Turkey is essentially an agricultural country and when in 1923 
the nation began to make an organised attempt to transform its 
primitive economy into a modern one it was faced with tremendous 
difficulties. There could be no doubt that an improvement in the 
peasant’s lot would have to be one of the main prerequisites for 
economic revival. Even today Turkey’s infant industry is more 
dependent on the raising of the purchasing power of the rural 
population than on any other factor. This principle was reasserted 
once again in the report of a group of experts that was submitted 
to the Turkish Government by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in 1951. The experts stated that there 
is no question of choosing between industrialisation and the improve- 
ment of agriculture: in Turkey further industrialisation depends 
on the improvement of agriculture. 

State action to improve the economic condition of the peasants 
has taken both direct and indirect forms. First of all the tithes 
introduced under the Empire, which had been collected unfairly 
and had paralysed the development of agriculture, were abolished 
in 1925. An irrigation plan was next carried out to counter the 
frequent droughts. Usury, another scourge of the peasants, was 
continually under attack by the Government, which combated 
it through rural co-operative societies and the farm credit provided 
under the supervision of the Agricultural Bank. Finally, in 1945 
the Government set about radically transforming the system of 
rural land tenure and reorganising agricultural production along 
modern lines through agrarian reform. 

After the Second World War special credits to farmers enabled 
the mechanisation of agriculture to be speeded up, but until 1950 
agricultural production showed little improvement since farming 
methods were still primitive and the capital available was not 
sufficient for modernisation. After 1950 a substantial increase 
was secured thanks to mechanisation, the extension of credit 
schemes, and tax exemptions for farm income. The average pro- 
duction of cereals in 1954, 1955 and 1956 was 50 per cent. above the 
1948-1950 level. 

As regards industry the major problem in the new Turkey 
from the very first was to outgrow the stage of ordinary manu- 
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factures and small-scale production and to make a rapid transition 
to large-scale production based on the use of machinery in big 
industrial undertakings. With this end in view a policy of the 
strictest protectionism was inaugurated in 1927 with the adoption 
of the Manufacturers Incentives Act, which provided incentives 
to Turkish industries in the form of exemptions from customs 
duties, tax abatements, subsidies and so forth. The number of 
establishments covered by this Act rose from 324 in 1927 to 1,473 
in 1932. During the initial period of recovery, therefore, the 
Government managed to provide an effective stimulus for the 
development of the country’s industry. 

In spite of the progress made during that period, however, 
the country’s industrial equipment remained quite inadequate 
owing to a lack of initiative and a shortage of capital. The Govern- 
ment was therefore obliged to take over the industrialisation of 
the country, and in 1934 it drew up a five-year plan which provided 
for the establishment of five industries that are still the most 
important in Turkey today, namely textiles, metal manufacture, 
paper, pottery and chemicals. 

The results obtained were encouraging, and as far back as 1936 
the Government was contemplating an extension in the scope 
of the plan ; however, it was unable to carry out such an extension 
owing to the crisis in international politics and the outbreak of war. 

During the war and until 1946 the State exercised strict control 
over economic life. Economic policy was then revised as a result 
of financial difficulties in the nationalised sector of industry and 
of the opposition of commercial interests and private industry. 
With the change of government in 1950 this trend became more 
marked ; the new Government favoured economic freedom and 
even expressed the intention of transferring the state industries 
to private persons or firms. The lack of private capital made this 
impracticable, but private enterprise was encouraged and a credit 
institution known as the Industrial Development Bank was founded 
to grant medium and long-term loans to private industry. 

Nevertheless, it is to agriculture that attention is still mainly 
devoted. Agricultural investment and production have been 
promoted by income-tax exemptions, rises in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce, subsidies and the grant of agricultural credit. 
As an illustration of the results of this policy it may be pointed out 
that the number of tractors, for example, rose from 1,700 in 1947 
to 40,000 in 1955. 

Encouraged by the increase in agricultural production between 
1950 and 1953 the Government has since the latter year increased 
its own investment. At current prices total public investment 
increased two-and-a-half times between 1952 and 1955. Agriculture, 


4 
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irrigation, roads, harbours, silos, power and the cement and sugar 
industries have accounted for a large proportion of this total. 

The over-all results of the economic policy applied from 1927 
onwards are shown in table I. 


TABLE I. INDICES OF DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN 
ECONOMIC SECTORS 
(1938=100, unless otherwise specified) 





— 


Sector | 1929 | 





Agriculture : | 
Land under crops and trees — 38= | 
10 


Net value at 1948 prices , 

Volume index of agricultural output 
(1934-38=100) . 

Number of livestock (1934- 38= 100). 


Manufacturing : 
Persons engaged in manufacturing, 
larger establishments (in aration 
Net value at 1948 prices. . . 
Quantum index of selected groups of 
manufactures : 
Sugar, beverages and tobacco . 
Cement, glassware, paper and yarns 
Mining : 
Net value at 1948 prices . cas 
Production of coal and lignite, coal 
equivalent (1937=100) . 
Production of chrome ore . ; 
Production of copper, smelter . 











Electric power : 
Installed capacity (in thousands of | 
kilowatts) : eee een 
Production of electricity . 
Production of electricity, per head . 
Industrial electricity consumption as | 
percentage of total . on 


Transportation : 
Length of surfaced, stabilised and 
macadamised roads ....... | 284 
Number of motor vehicles. . . .. . | 690 
Length of railway network... . . ie 
Railway freight (ton-kilometres)*® . . | 33a 
_Merchant navy, Bross tonnage ba ark | | 241 





Source: United Nations: The Development of siadiendides Siliadey in Egypt, Israel and die 
(New York, 1958), p. 16. 

1 1948-50 average. * 1954-56 average. * 1927 figure. ‘ 1926 figure. * 1938 figure adjusted to include 
freight carried by the few then existing private lines. 


Table II, which shows the evolution of the national income 
since 1948, reveals the preponderance of agriculture in the Turkish 
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economy: in spite of a 77.8 per cent. increase in the share of 
industry in the national income between the years 1948 and 1957, 
almost half of that income is still derived from agriculture. 


Population 


Depopulated by wars and by a high infant mortality rate due 
to unhygienic conditions, Turkey had no more then 13,648,270 
inhabitants in 1927. But by 1955, according to the general census, 
the population had risen to 24,122,000. Table III gives a general 
idea of the growth of the Turkish population and of its distribution 
by economic sectors since 1935. 


TABLE III, DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
( Percentages ) 





Distribution as a percentage of — 1935 





Gainfully occupied population : 


T 
| 
| 
| 


Agricultural workers . 
Industrial workers . 
Other workers 





Total 





| 

| 

Total population : | 

Population aged 15 years and | 

over . | 

Gainfully occupied population 
Urban population . 











Source : Central Statistical Office : Statistical Résumé, No. 8, and 1955 Population Census of Turkey, 
Publication No, 372 (Ankara, 1957). 


The table shows, first, the high proportion of the agricultural 
population in relation to the total. In spite of attempts at industrial- 
isation, the rate of increase of the industrial population is hardly 
any greater tham that of the rural population. This is confirmed 
by the growth pf the urban population ; the percentage of the 
urban population remained almost stable until 1950 and rose 
only after that date. The annual population increase was as high 
as 2 per cent. between 1935 and 1955. At the same time the pro- 
portion of the gainfully occupied population in the total rose quite 
considerably during the period under review. 


THE PosITION OF HANDICRAFTS 


On the whole, there is little difference between the fortunes 
and the historical development of handicrafts in Turkey and in 
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most other countries. This sector of the national, economy was 
long neglected, and it is only over the last few years that the 
Government has shown any interest in it and made an attempt to 
bring about a recovery. A number of economic and social difficulties 
stand in the way of these efforts—credit, marketing, vocational 
training, tariff protection, selection of trades to be developed and 
redundancy ; but before considering these problems as a whole 
it will be as well to examine how handicrafts and small-scale 
industry fit into the general picture of the Turkish economy sketched 
above. 


The Place of Handicrafts and Small-scale Industry 


It has often been said that Turkey is a country of handicrafts 
and small-scale industries, and with good reason, for small factories 
do indeed play an important part in the economy. This is the result 
of a number of factors: first, Turkey is not a country with an 
abundance of investment capital, and the system of limited com- 
panies largely financed by small investors has not taken root ; 
secondly, legislation has favoured handicrafts and small-scale 
industries by exempting them from certain taxes and social charges ; 
and, thirdly, as a result of circumstances due to the war and to 
import difficulties there is a very good home market for goods 
produced by the country’s handicraftsmen and _ small-scale 
industries. 

Few relevant statistics are available. There have so far been 
three censuses of industrial establishments, in 1927, 1950 and 1957, 
but the third was of very little use for our purposes since it was not 
carried out along the same lines as the earlier ones. Moreover, the 
censuses covered industry generally, and handicrafts and small- 
scale industry are not specifically mentioned. So in order to assess 
the part played by handicrafts and small-scale industry in Turkish 
industry and the economy as a whole one has to apply some arbi- 
trary criterion based, for example, on the number of persons 
employed in each establishment or the amount of power consumed. 
For practical reasons (in the case of Turkey at any rate) it will be 
more appropriate to use the first of these alternatives and to regard 
all establishments where less than ten people are employed as 
being handicraft undertakings or undertakings engaged in small- 
scale industry. 

According to the industrial census of 1927 the total number 
of industrial establishments on that date was 65,245, of which 
58,272 (89 per cent.) were handicraft undertakings and small 
industrial establishments. The total industrial labour force com- 
prised 265,855 persons, of whom 145,316 (54 per cent.) were em- 
ployed in handicrafts. According to the explanatory memorandum 
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attached to the Small-Scale Industries Bill of 1950, there were in 
1927 about 5,000 family undertakings employing about 20,000 
people. If they are added to the results of the above-mentioned 
census, the percentages for undertakings and employment rise to 96 
and 62 respectively. 

The results of the second industrial census (1950), which was 
also carried out by the Central Office of Statistics, confirm these 
data. According to that census there were 98,229 industrial 
establishments in Turkey, of which 96,626 (98 per cent.) were 
small undertakings. The number of persons employed in industry 
generally totalled 353,994, of whom 225,346 (63 per cent.), were 
employed in small undertakings. 

The important part played by handicrafts and small industrial 
undertakings in industrial production is shown in table IV which 
shows the contribution made by small-scale industry to the national 
income. 


TABLE IV. CONTRIBUTION MADE BY HANDICRAFTS AND SMALL-SCALE 
INDUSTRY TO THE NATIONAL INCOME 





Gross valuc of Contribution to the 
Number of product in national income 
workers thousands of Turkish in thousands of 
pounds Turkish pounds 





200,540 | 68,400 | 66,360 
| 


212,120 | 244360 | 233,360 


218,170 264,420 | 252,420 
225,346 | 263,419 | 251,400 
229,813 | 319,089 | 298,089 











Source : Central Office of Statistics : Turkiye Milli Geliri (Ankara), No. 352 (1954), p. 28 


The figures in table IV show that the importance of handicrafts 
and small-scale industry in Turkey is increasing. Generally speaking, 
small-scale industry covers the following sectors : foodstuffs, furni- 
ture, mechanical engineering and electrical equipment (according 
to the last census about 70 per cent. of the total labour in all small 
undertakings was employed in these sectors), the working of copper 
and textiles (6.3 per cent. of workers in small-scale industry are 
employed in the manufacture of textiles). 

There are economic, social and legislative causes for the pre- 
dominance of small establishments. From the economic point 
of view, Turkey is a country where there are no large amounts of 
capital available because the size of the national income does not 
allow of substantial savings. Credit granted to industry by the 
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banks in 1957 amounted to only 178 million Turkish pounds. Thus 
the shortage of capital, the small volume of home demand, the 
tastes of consumers that vary from region to region and a relative 
lack of technical knowledge are factors that have promoted the 
development of handicrafts and small-scale industry. The social 
causes that have helped to promote small-scale industry are that 
Turks like to work on their own, that they have no long industrial 
tradition and that their religious beliefs make them sober and 
frugal. As regards legislative causes, it can be said that certain 
laws have greatly favoured handicraft industries—although this 
was not the deliberate intention of the legislature. For example, 
the turnover tax is levied only on medium-sized and large establish- 
ments, and handicrafts are largely outside the scope of labour and 
social insurance legislation. 


Legal Position 


There is no particular Act in Turkey with regard to handicrafts 
and small-scale industry, and a number of Bills submitted in 1937, 
1942, 1948 and 1950 were not passed by the National Assembly. 
At present, a new Bill is under preparation in the Ministry of 
Industry. Although this work, which began in the 1930s, has led 
to nothing, it shows how deeply felt is the need for special legislation 
to organise this sector of the national economy. 

Certain general Acts and the Handicraft Associations Act of 
1949 contain some scattered and inadequate provisions with regard 
to handicrafts and small-scale industry. For example, sections 318 
and 330 of the Code of Obligations cover apprenticeship ; under 
these two sections, articles of apprenticeship must be in writing 
and must contain clauses concerning the apprentice’s conditions 
of work and his maintenance or other benefits ; the employer is to 
undertake to give the most careful attention to the vocational 
training of the apprentice. The Acts that set up the People’s 
Bank in 1938 make that institution responsible for organising 
credit for handicrafts and small-scale industry. The Handicraft 
Associations Act of 1949, which lays down rules governing occupa- 
tional associations of handicraftsmen and workers in small-scale 
industry will be dealt with fully below. 

These fragmentary provisions, dispersed as they are in a number 
of different statutes, are by no means adequate to establish handi- 
crafts and small-scale industry officially as a special branch of the 
national economy in need of protection. The action taken and the 
protection afforded by the State from time to time has affected 
only certain branches of handicrafts, temporarily and in exceptional 
circumstances. 
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Occupational Organisation 


After the collapse of the guilds, it took handicraftsmen a long 
time to organise in the joint defence of their occupational interests 
and it was only when the Act concerning handicraft associations 
and unions of such associations was adopted in 1949 that rapid 
progress was made. In the author’s view this was mainly due to 
the close co-operation between the People’s Bank and the handi- 
craft associations. 


Main Provisions of the Handicraft Associations Act. 


The Act consists of 37 sections. Section 1 defines the objective 
of handicraft associations, which is to defend the occupational, 
economic and social interests of handicraftsmen and to build up a 
spirit of solidarity within each trade. Section 2 gives the following 
definition of a handicraftsman, which fairly closely follows those 
given in the legislation of other countries. According to this 
definition, any person is a handicraftsman if he (a) works in his own 
establishment ; (b) has working under him other persons not 
exceeding eight in number; (c) produces and sells on his own 
account. 

No prior authorisation from the competent authorities is 
required to form a handicraft association. Section 10 contains 
important provisions regarding the functions of the associations : 
they include financial assistance to counter social and occupational 
hazards, encouragement in the formation of co-operative societies, 
the adoption of measures to provide credit for members that 
require it, joint purchase of certain machines and raw materials, 
guaranteed primary schooling for apprentices, affiliation to similar 
international organisations, etc. Handicraft associations are 
entitled to form regional unions and national confederations. 

The income of these associations consists of regular contributions 
from the members, payments for services rendered, gifts, special 
contributions for social assistance purposes, etc. The associations 
are under the supervision of the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
and Trade. 


Number of Handicraft Associations. 


At the time of writing there are 2,312 handicraft associations, 
as well as 74 unions, eight federations and one confederation, 
representing about 300,000 handicraftsmen, including small 
tradesmen. 

Handicraft associations meet a real need. They are effective 
representatives of the common interests of their members in rela- 
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tions with the Government and the people’s banks and play an 
important part in the protection of handicrafts within the frame- 
work of the country’s general economic policy. 


Special Economic Problems 


In Turkey, as in other countries, there are various economic 
problems facing handicrafts and small-scale industries. First of 
ali the master craftsman and the small manufacturer are often 
threatened by competition from home and abroad, and the progress 
of manufacturing industry has deprived them of the market for 
some of their products, e.g. in the textile industry. As a result, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the State to protect handicrafts 
and small-scale industries. Moreover, such protection is meeting 
with growing opposition from large-scale industry and is not always 
desirable for a country in course of industrialisation. In addition, 
the extent to which customs barriers can prevent foreign competi- 
tion is limited, for the State must not create a situation in which 
the consumer is at a disadvantage owing to excessive protection. 
The field for handicrafts and small-scale industries must therefore 
be limited to sectors in which they need have little fear of com- 
petition. 

At the moment the handicraftsman is not a low-cost producer, 
and that is a very great handicap. Demand is often elastic and 
handicrafts and small-scale industries must therefore increase 
their productivity, improve the quality of their products and lower 
their prices. Popular taste also changes as time goes by and it is 
necessary to keep up with it, which calls for constant research. 
The distribution of the product and the estimation of effective 
demand require sound organisation, which is entirely lacking in 
handicrafts. 

Since 1954 Turkey has been faced with a crisis in its balance of 
payments. A shortage of foreign currency has considerably 
restricted imports, and this has had a favourable influence on 
demand for handicrafts and the products of small-scale industry, 
with the result that there has been rapid development in these 
fields. Establishments using local raw materials, in particular, 
have grown considerably, but when foreign trade returns to normal 
the maintenance of demand for handicraft products is bound to 
create a problem again. In fact this problem has already arisen as a 
result of certain improvements achieved through foreign loans. 
The public authorities will therefore have to try to convince the 
craftsmen that if they are to survive they must produce more 
cheaply, improve the quality of their products and increase their 
productivity. 
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Particular Welfare Problems 


At the present day the major problem for master craftsmen 
in Turkey is social security, of which at present they have none, 
because the social insurance schemes introduced since 1945 cover 
only wage earners. Yet a master craftsman employing a few 
journeymen is just as much in need of protection against the 
contingencies of sickness, employment injury, old age and unem- 
ployment, and his income is not sufficient to enable him to deal 
with such social and occupational contingencies on his own. Few 
studies have been made of the income of master craftsmen and 
small manufacturers, but sample surveys have proved that their 
earnings are not sufficient to give them security from want and 
from whatever the morrow may bring. This is why the constitutions 
of the handicraft associations provide for the grant of assistance 
in the event of the sickness, death or old age of their members, as 
well as for other kinds of mutual assistance. As is everywhere the 
case, however, such voluntary measures play only an insignificant 
role, and a number of annual reports of the Confederation of 
Handicraft Associations have laid stress on the precarious situation 
of old master craftsmen who are retired or sick or unemployed, 
or who have fallen victim to other hazards involving a loss of 
earnings. 

Master craftsmen and small manufacturers generally pay social 
security contributions on behalf of their employees. For this 
purpose they have to fill in a number of forms, yet they often do 
not know how to do so and their profits are so small that they 
cannot afford to keep proper books. Since, as a result, they are 
threatened with prosecution, they try to stay outside the scope of 
workers’ insurance schemes by reducing the number of journeymen 
they employ. In addition, master craftsmen must pay the same 
contributions for their workers as are paid by large industrial and 
commercial undertakings, which constitutes a heavy burden and 
prevents them from building up even small reserves for their 
retirement or for the replacement of equipment. This accounts 
for their constant approaches to government with a view to obtain- 
ing a measure of tax relief. 

In view of current trends in social policy it would no doubt 
be out of the question to restrict the scope of social insurance 
schemes and thus to deprive the workers in this sector of the 
national economy of the protection they so greatly need; but 
without detriment to the workers’ interests the social charges 
could be adjusted to capacity to pay in handicrafts, and a number 
of the forms required under the various social insurance schemes 
could be simplified. 
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Credit 


The importance of credit for handicrafts needs no stressing. 
In a country where savings and capital formation are inadequate 
and where the volume of industrial credit is generally limited, credit 
facilities for handicrafts and small-scale industry are essential. 
Otherwise usury will hold sway and may spell ruin for the master 
craftsman and the small manufacturer. In Turkey handicrafts 
have suffered from the absence of people’s banks ; this accounts 
for the fact that the craftsmen’s tools are often antiquated, that 
they have difficulty in keeping up with changes in demand, that 
they are short of working capital and that they have difficulty in 
buying sufficiently early the raw materials they require. 

It is now quite a long time since the public authorities were first 
faced with these issues. The need to set up a lending institution 
to make long and medium-term credit available for handicrafts and 
small-scale industry was becoming increasingly acute. Limited 
experiments had proved that thanks to such credit facilities output 
in this sector was improving and that both quality and productivity 
were rising steadily. 

The origins of the People’s Credit Movement in Turkey go 
back to 1863, when “ national funds ” to provide craftsmen with 
credit at a rate of interest not exceeding 1 per cent. were first 
established. The resources of these funds were limited, however, 
and other institutions founded after 1863 proved no more effective. 
It was only from 1938 onward, that is to say after the People’s 
Bank of Turkey began operations, that the problem of credit 
for handicrafts began to receive more sustained attention from the 
public authorities. 

Although the Act establishing the People’s Bank of Turkey 
was passed in 1933, the Bank did not begin operations until 1938. 
Originally it co-ordinated and financed the activities of the people’s 
banks established at about the same time in Istanbul and Ankara 
but, after over 12 years of experience from which no very clear cut 
conclusions could be drawn, it was decided from 1950 onward that 
it should be reorganised and authorised to supply directly through 
its branches the funds required for handicrafts and small-scale 
industry. This decision marked a turning point in the development 
of the people’s bank system and in the organisation of Turkish 
craftsmen into credit co-operatives.* 


1 Originally the People’s Bank was a state institution, but as time went 
by it began to change into a co-operative one. When it was set up the neces- 
sary capital had been provided by the State and by six other banks, By the 
end of 1956 the institutions and persons with shares in the Bank’s capital 
numbered 10,600 and included 104 co-operatives societies. The nominal 
capital has now reached 20 million Turkish pounds. An Act passed in 1955 
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Vocational Training and Occupational Standards 


One of the major problems associated with handicrafts is that 
of vocational training and occupational standards. In Turkey, as 
everywhere else, these were formerly organised through the guilds. 
Relations between master, journeyman and apprentice were defined 
within each trade. When the guilds went out of existence they left 
a gap to be filled. Except for a few general provisions con- 
cerning articles of apprenticeship, which have already been men- 
tioned, there are now no particular statutory provisions regarding 
vocational training and occupational standards in handicrafts. 
Many craftsmen who have not received adequate training take 
advantage of this fact and are free to practise their trade as handi- 
craftsmen, which is detrimental to the interests of the trade because 
the quality of the goods they produce is often below standard. For 
this reason the introduction of an establishment licence attesting 
that the craftsman knows his trade is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary both in the interests of the consumer and in those of handicrafts 
generally. 

At the present day vocational training arrangements for handi- 
craftsmen can be divided into three classes: (a) training in technical 
schools ; (b) training through trade courses ; and (c) training in the 
workshop. 


Training in Technical Schools. 


There are a number of technical schools and institutes for boys 
and girls in Turkey. Evening technical schools for adults also play 


authorised the Bank to increase its capital to 150 million, of which the 
State was to supply 50 million. In addition to the State’s share, the Act 
also provides that 0.5 per cent. of the budgets of the vilayets and munici- 
palities is to be paid into the People’s Bank. The resources of the Bank, 
therefore, are improving simultaneously with the increase in credit require- 
ments. In 1940 the Bank introduced the system of group credit, which 
consists in granting loans not to a single person but to a group of persons 
providing collective security. This system has worked only with craftsmen 
belonging to the same trade. After 1951 the Bank, on the model of the 
Swiss people’s banks, promoted the establishment of credit co-operatives 
for handicraftsmen with a view to providing credit through those societies. 
At present the business of certain handicraftsmen and small-scale manufac- 
turers is financed through such co-operatives. With a guarantee from such 
a society they can obtain credit amounting to five times their contribution 
to the handicraft credit co-operative to which they belong. The amount of 
the credit to be granted also depends on the type of borrower, since the 
Bank has classified handicraft and small-scale industrial undertakings 
into three categories on the basis of size and productivity. The category 
regarded as being the most important from the point of view of the national 
economy and having the highest productivity is encouraged by being 
granted more credit. At present there are 122 handicraft credit co-operatives, 
of which 70 are affiliated to the Union of Handicraft Credit Co-operatives 
founded in 1954, Business loans granted by the Bank amounted to about 
80.5 million Turkish pounds in 1957, as against only 3,393,000 in 1948. 
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an important role. Such technical schools and institutes provide 
skilled workers and technicians for industry and train craftsmen 
capable of adapting themselves to change and to new processes 
in their trades. According to information supplied by the Central 
Office of Statistics there were 223 technical schools and institutes 
in 1956, and 6,836 diplomas were granted during the 1954-55 
academic year. 


Training through Trade Courses. 


Since 1938 the Ministries of Economic Affairs and Industry 
have run handicraft courses, mainly providing advanced training 
for aduJts. These courses are chiefly advanced training courses 
for adults. In 1956, 143 of them were held and 3,756 certificates 
were issued to participants. The employment service is now playing 
an active part in these courses. 


Unregulated Training in Workshops. 


Apart from these official efforts there is also vocational training 
in handicraft workshops, where the apprentice learns a trade as 
he works side by side with the master and the journeymen. After a 
few years of such apprenticeship, with regard to which there are no 
regulations, he is free to practise his trade on his own: he need 
pass no examination and there is no legal barrier to his opening a 
workshop or practising as a master craftsman. There is no need 
to emphasise the drawbacks of this situation, which is undoubtedly 
detrimental to the trade as a whole. A licensing system is absolutely 
essential and all parties advocate its introduction. 


CONCLUSION 


In this brief study of handicrafts in Turkey an attempt has 
been made to describe their development as part of that of the 
national economy. A number of economic, social and human 
problems are involved in this development and their solution calls 
for intelligent action on the part of the State and co-operation from 
everyone concerned. In all countries in course of development, 
even those where development is based on private enterprise, it 
is essential that the State should assume certain responsibilities, 
since in the author’s opinion in none of these countries can judicious 
assistance and guidance from above be entirely dispensed with. 
In the case of handicrafts this should take the form of establishing 
a legal framework to ensure orderly growth and of promoting higher 
productivity and the production of high-quality goods, while 
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avoiding an excessive protection that would be detrimental to the 
consumer and to the big manufacturer. The State must guide 
craftsmen into the trades that provide the greatest opportunities 
of development and that are of the greatest value for the economy 
as a whole. Every day new technical problems arise, and the public 
authorities must consider adjustments to new production processes 
and lend assistance as required. The formation of handicraft 
co-operatives, which help to eliminate middlemen from the market- 
ing of raw materials and make it easier to obtain credit, is no less 
important in general state policy with regard to handicrafts. 
Similarly, the fair way to ensure social security for the craftsmen 
is for the State to lend a hand. 

All these problems are particularly pressing ones in Turkey, and 
in view of the importance of handicrafts and small-scale industry 
in the country’s economy they call for particularly careful attention. 
Haphazard, unco-ordinated and merely palliative action is often, 
if not always, doomed to failure. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Dismissal Procedures 


V: United Kingdom ' 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Statutory regulation of dismissal procedures is virtually unknown in 
the United Kingdom.? The legal basis of the British system in this 
regard is freedom of contract. Hence, the law will take into considera- 
tion only the express or implied terms of the contract of employment or, 
as it is more frequently designated, the contract of service. This does 
not necessarily mean, however, that by virtue of possible inequality of 
bargaining power between the individual employee and the employer 
the former is unprotected in the employment relationship. Protection 
from arbitrary, summary or unjustified dismissal is afforded by the 
precedential influences of the common law in conjunction with its 
recognition of customs and usages, by the presence of trade unions, by 
voluntary adherence to the terms of collective bargaining agreements, 
and by traditional procedures espoused by the majority of employers. 

This article will consider successively the common law strictures, 
including the role of custom and usage ; the general effect of collective 
agreements on the common law concept of the contract of employment 
and union pressures affecting dismissal policies pursued by employers ; 
redundancy practices, both collectively negotiated and unilateral on the 
part of the employer ; special treatment afforded in certain situations 
or to certain categories of employees; the avenues open to employees or 
unions to contest dismissals ; and, finally, the position of the dismissed 
employee. 


COMMON LAW AND THE CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 


An inquiry into dismissal procedures in the United Kingdom 
logically commences with the common law concept of the individual 


1 For the preceding articles in this series, dealing respectively with France, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and the Federal Republic of Germany, see Vol. LXXIX, No. 6, 
June 1959, and Vol. LXXX, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, July, Aug. and Sep, 1959. 


2 An exception is the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme under the 
provisions of which employees can be subjected to disciplinary sanction, including dismissal, 
for industrial misconduct only by action of a bipartite local dock labour board, subject to 
review by the bipartite National Board. The National Board has an independent chairman 
appointed by the Minister of Labour. Schedule to Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 
ment) Order, 1947, S.R. & O. 1947, made under section 2 of Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Act, 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. VI, C.22. See A. FLANDERS and H. A. CLecc: 
The System of Industrial Relations in Great Britain (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954), pp. 63-64. 
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contract of employment. To this extent it should be noted that, legally 
speaking, a contract of employment is subjected to the same general 
principles as other contracts.! However, while most commercial con- 
tracts are relatively detailed, in the case of the vast majority of workers 
express provisions of an employment contract, with the possible excep- 
tion of wages and hours, are very rarely formalised or discussed and 
even more rarely noted in writing.? This is especially true of provisions 
relating to duration and termination.* Nevertheless, at any time when 
an employment relationship is entered into a contract of employment 
normally exists. And the common law has imposed certain implied 
conditions in such contracts. 

If the parties have expressly agreed to a fixed duration for the 
contract, then a valid dismissal during its term can obtain only in the 
event of a material breach by the employee of his express or implied 
obligations under the contract. Inasmuch as such breaches also justify 
a summary dismissal where a contract not of a fixed duration is in 
question, they will be discussed below. It should be added that an 
employer may, by contract, reserve the right to instant dismissal of an 
employee at his pleasure and for any reason, or no reason, whatsoever.°® 


Duration of Contract of Employment and Notice 


With regard to the contract term, there early grew up in the common 
law a presumption that a hiring for an indefinite or unspecified period 
was to be construed as a hiring for a year. However, this presumption 
has become so easily rebuttable that its present vitality, if any, is 
highly questionable.?_ For instance, in some cases, it may be rebutted 
simply by the fact that pay periods are shorter than one year. 

The common law, with regard to those contracts of employment that 
mention no period of notice and which do not specifically provide that 
no notice is necessary, will imply or presume that the parties intended a 
“ reasonable ” period. Hence, where the contract is silent on the point, 
the nature of the employment, the duration of the pay periods (weekly, 
monthly, etc.) and, above all, the custom in the locality or trade will be 
looked to by a court in determining what is a reasonable period of 
notice.!° Where a custom regarding notice has not been judicially noted 


1 See F. R. Batt : The Law of Master and Servant, 4th edition (London, Pitman, 1950), 
p. 41. “ The law as to employer and workman is for the most part the general law of 
contracts as applied to this particular relationship. Apart from legislation, employer and 
workman are just two persons who have made a bargain which the law will enforce.” 
(F. Tittyarp: The Worker and the State, 3rd edition (London, Routledge, 1948), p. 3.) 

2“ This ‘ contract of employment’ which looms so large in the thinking of lawyers 
is often almost invisible to the naked eye of the layman.” FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., 
p. 47. See also TILLYARD, op. cit., p. 3. 

See Batt, op. cit., p. 51. 

*See W. MANSFIELD Cooper: Outlines of Industrial Law, 2nd edition (London, 
Butterworth, 1954), pp. 41, 66-71; also Bart, op. cit., p. 60. 

5 See Batt, op. cit., p. 190. 

® Ibid., pp. 51-52; also MANSFIELD Cooper, op. cit., p. 47. 

7 See Bart, op. cit., p. 52; cf. MANSFIELD Cooper, op. cit., p. 47. 

® See A. S. Diamonp : The Law of Master and Servant, 2nd edition (London, Stevens, 
1946), pp. 174-175. 

*See Bart, op. cit., pp. 51, 54-55; also DiaAMonp, op. cit., pp. 181-182. 

10 See Batt, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 50-51. See also Diamonp, op. cit., Appendix 3 for 
court decisions on notice required in specific cases, by various trades and professions. 
Cf. TILLYARD, op. cit., p. 9. 
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by the courts (i.e. generally recognised over a long period by the courts), 
such custom must be strictly proved as a question of fact. Further, 
courts have generally held that the higher the position and the larger 
the salary (and, sometimes, the longer the period between wage or 
salary payments) the longer must be the period of notice.? But it is 
important to remember that this will obtain only in default of agreement 
by the parties to the contrary.* 


Summary Dismissal 


Summary dismissal, i.e. dismissal without notice, can obtain only 
where there is a material breach by the employee of the express or 
implied terms of the employment contract. Otherwise stated, a sum- 
mary dismissal may always be exercised when an employee has failed 
substantially to carry out the obligations which his service involves. 
The principal breaches are as follows 5: 


(a) Wilful disobedience of a lawful or justifiable order. And this is 
true even if the order may be unreasonable in the given circumstances, 
if the employer is entitled to give such an order under the contract of 
employment. However, orders subjecting the employee to undue or 
unnecessary risks or danger, such as were not reasonably contemplated 
at the time the employment relationship was entered into, are not 
lawful or justifiable. 

(b) Neglect or carelessness. As an isolated occurrence these will not 
usually justify dismissal. However, habitual or serious neglect or 
carelessness in appropriate cases could constitute a material breach 
justifying dismissal. 

(c) Positive acts of misconduct which are inconsistent with the due 
and faithful discharge by an employee of the duties of his services. For 
example, such acts would include dishonesty, breach of confidence 
(revealing company secrets and other acts prejudicial to the employer’s 
interest), insubordination or promoting insubordination, insolence and 
violence. Of course, with regard to some of these acts, a single occurrence 
might not be sufficient. No fixed rule can be laid down regarding mis- 
conduct. It is a question of degree in each individual case. And the 
misconduct must be such as interferes with and prejudices the safe and 
proper conduct of the employer’s business. 

(d) Misconduct outside service which casts a reflection either on 
the effectiveness or utility of the employee to the business or which 
reasonably provokes a loss of confidence in the employee (e.g. dis- 
honesty). 

(e) Incompetence. However, proof may often present serious dif- 
ficulties, the employer having to prove what the established standard 
is and then to show that the employee has consistently or repeatedly 
failed to meet this standard. 


1 See Batt, op. cit., p. 56. For example, it has been judicially noted that the customary 
period of notice for domestic servants is one month. Ibid., pp. 15-16, 56. See also DiaMonp, 
op. cit., pp. 181-182. 

2 See Batt, op. cit., p. 58. 

3 Ibid., p. 190. Also TiLLyaRD, op. cit., pp. 7, 11. 

*See Batt, op. cit., p. 60. 

5 Ibid., pp. 60-75 and 189-190; also Diamonp, op. cit., pp. 185 ff. With regard to 
illness see TILLYARD, op. cit., p. 12. 

5 
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(f) Illness. The following facts would be taken into account : the 
nature of the employment, the length of employment, and the duration 
of the disability. As an extreme example, if the illness were such that 
the employee would never be able to resume his duties and a replace- 
ment is immediately needed, the employer may terminate the contract. 
In other words, the illness must be such as would frustrate the object of 
the employment. Hence, a short illness would not usually suffice. 


With regard to summary dismissal, it should be noted that the 
employer’s condonation of a material breach by the employee of his 
obligations under the employment contract or an implied condonation 
by retaining the employee after becoming aware of the breach will be 
construed as a waiver of the employer’s right to dismiss.! Thus the 
employer may not continually hold the fact of a breach over the em- 
ployee’s head. 

Finally, an employer may summarily dismiss an employee even where 
a material breach has not occurred if pay in lieu of notice is afforded.* 

* ° x 

In summarising the above discussion it may be stated generally that 
the common law requires : (a) the observance of the contractually pre- 
scribed period of notice or, in the absence of contractual prescription, 
reasonable notice, prior to dismissal under a contract of indeterminate 
duration, or (6) that there be a material breach by the employee of the 
employment contract prior to summary dismissal under a contract of 
indeterminate duration or prior to any dismissal under a fixed-term 
contract. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRADE UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS ON DISMISSAL PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 


Detailed dismissal procedures are not frequently found in British 
collective bargaining agreements. Where dismissal is mentioned, 
reference is usually made only to the period of notice that must be 
given in dismissing employees. For example— 


The contract of service between the Board and the employee may be 
terminated by seven days’ notice by either party, except in the case of 
serious misconduct, in which case the contract of service may be terminated 
forthwith and without notice.® 

* i * 

During the first six working days of employment, termination of service 
shall be upon the tendering of two hours’ notice by either employer or 
workman, such notice to expire at the end of the normal working day. 
Thereafter, termination of service shall be upon the tendering of two hours’ 
notice by either employer or workman, such notice to expire at the normal 
finishing time on Fridays. Provided always— 


(iii) that in cases of misconduct an operative may be summarily discharged 
at any time.‘ * 
z ~ + 


1 See Batt, op. cit., p. 77. 

2 Ibid., pp. 190-191. 

3 Agreement Relating to Wages and Working Conditions of Building and Civil En- 
gineering Manual Workers in the Service of Electricity Boards, 1956, p. 11. 

* National Working Rules for the Building Industry, 1956, p. 21. 
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Any worker who has had continuous employment for four weeks or more 
shall . . . receive a fortnight’s notice of termination of employment.! 


One week’s notice shall be given . . . on the last working day of the week. 
Subject to the usual procedure, the employer shall have the right to dismiss 
an employee without notice in cases of serious industrial misconduct. * 


* +3 * 

However, this ostensible dearth of dismissal procedures must be 
viewed in the context of a growing number of collectively bargained 
and unilateral procedures uniquely designed to meet redundancy 
problems. This subject is discussed separately below. 

Collective agreements are normally not themselves legally binding 
on the parties. Nevertheless, the existence of a provision concerning 
notice in a collective agreement is of legal significance in that it is an 
indication of the custom in the industry or undertaking. Hence it 
would be looked upon by a court as an implied condition of the indivi- 
dual contract of employment.¢ 

A very important brake on arbitrary or discretionary dismissal is the 
very presence of a union. In many industries and undertakings the 
employer’s power to dismiss is restrained by fear of repercussions in 
the form of strikes or other economic pressures on the part of the union 
or unions.® 

It also sometimes happens that shop stewards committees in an 
undertaking (often comprised of stewards from different unions represent- 
ing employees in the undertaking) will reach agreement with the em- 
ployer on subjects, such as dismissal procedures, that are normally 
outside the narrow limits of the national or industrial collective bar- 
gaining agreements. These arrangements are usually informal and 
rarely in writing. 

As can be seen from the above discussion the mandates and strictures 
of the common law of the contract of service have been rendered some- 
what academic by collective bargaining and the increase in the strength 
of the trade unions.* The prevalence of formal and informal procedures 
for the settlement of disputes (dealt with below) is another important 
factor in this regard. 


REDUNDANCY PRACTICES 


In recent years much attention has been devoted, in the United 
Kingdom, to redundancy problems. Altough the term “ redundancy ” 
is variously defined, it generally refers to an excess of manpower resulting 
either from mechanisation or rationalisation, or from a decrease in 

1 Lithographers’ Agreement (National), 1956, p. 3. 

® Evershed Mule Spinning List and Current Agreements, 1957, p. 63. 

3 FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

4 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

5 Ibid., p. 320. 

§ “ While there exists, in fact, a widespread system of workers’ representation through 
shop stewards and works councils, and while, in fact, the workshop or factory community 
is very far from being an ‘ absolute monarchy ’, the law still reflects a state of affairs 
which has long ceased to be the norm of practical life.” FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., p. 50. 
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business activity.1_ The emphasis concentrated on this problem has 
led to the adoption, either unilaterally by employers or through col- 
lective negotiation, of a good number of formalised policies and pro- 
cedures.? 

The bulk of existing redundancy plans have been drafted with 
reference to a single undertaking.* However, there are in existence 
some plans that are industry-wide, most of them having been drawn up 
by representative bodies of employers and employees. Notable among 
these is the cotton industry scheme which was adopted by the relevant 
workers’ and employers’ organisations as a prerequisite to the govern- 
ment-sponsored reorganisation of the industry.‘ All industry in the 
nationalised sector is subject to redundancy plans. 


Consultation. 


There does not generally seem to be widespread provision for con- 
sultation between management and unions or employee groups imme- 
diately prior to implementation of a predetermined redundancy policy. 
Where the policy is a negotiated one, then of course there will have been 
consultation with the union or unions concerned before its adopticn, 
as there may also have been even in the case of a policy unilaterally 
adopted by the employer.5 

However, consultation before dismissal is provided for in some 
redundancy policies. In certain instances this consultation may be 
directed at measures to forestall or minimise redundancy ; or discussion 
with the unions may be of a more general nature and encompass the 
application of the predetermined policy. For example— 


Workers’ representatives will be informed of the redundancy and of the 
reasons for it. . . . Workers’ representatives shall receive a copy of the list 
of employees to be dismissed and may request discussion on it.® 

* . * 

If dismissals become unavoidable, management will decide upon the 
members to be dismissed and will inform a meeting of the Shop Stewards, 
attended also by a Union Official, accordingly. A week will then be allowed 
for discussion and investigation before the issue of notices to individuals.’ 

* . hd 

It is accepted by the Company that when [redundancy] arises there would 
be consultation with appropriate Signatory Unions. While it may not 
always be practicable to consult prior to a decision, the Company accepts 
the principle of consultation at the earliest practicable moment.® 

* r * 

1 See Acton Society Trust: Redundancy, A Survey of Problems and Practices (London, 
1958), pp. 1, 6-9. Redundancy has also been simply defined as “employees surplus to 
requirements ”. 

2 It is probable that predetermined redundancy policies exist in somewhat less than 
one-third of the industrial firms in the United Kingdom. 

3 See FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., pp. 303-304. 

“See The Times (London), 20 May 1959, p. 10; also Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), 
House of Commons, Vol. 609, No. 151, 21 July 1959, pp. 1196-1208, and Vol. 609, No. 152, 
22 July 1959, pp. 1209-1230. 

5 See A. B. BapcEerR : Man in Employment (London, A. Barker, 1958), p. 250. 

* Ministry of Labour and National Service: Positive Employment Policies (1958), 
pp. 34-35 (a firm of coachbuilders). 

7 Ibid., p. 35 (an engineering firm). 

. 8 Protection of Employment (redundancy plan of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.}, 
p. 4. 
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In any case where reductions in salaried staff are contemplated, the 
Railways agree there will be full consultation with the staff representatives 
at all levels... . 


Alternatives to Dismissal under Redundancy Procedures 


In probably somewhat less than half of redundancy policies provision 
is made for measures to avoid or postpone the need to dismiss employees 
when a siutation of redundancy arises or is anticipated. The extent of 
redundancy may be reduced by stopping overtime and curtailing recruit- 
ment, or by making internal transfers to vacancies in another part of 
the undertaking or business. Elimination of subcontracting work to 
other firms is also sometimes considered. Work-sharing through short- 
time working is frequently used as a temporary measure.* 


The management will make every endeavour to provide alternative work 
by means of transfers wherever practicable, by withdrawing subcontracted 
work where it can conveniently be carried out by the department concerned, 
by stopping overtime in the section experiencing redundancy, and by 

facing an embargo on recruitment of new labour until all possible transfers 
ave been made.*® 
* = * 

. .. The Company will arrange suitable alternative employment elsewhere 

within the Company whenever this is practicable.* 


* 
* * 

... Management will try to avoid the laying-off of employees where pos- 
sible by the cancellation of subcontracts and stopping all but essential 
overtime. In cases where redundancy affects a particular section the Com- 
pany will try to transfer workers to other jobs, paying them the wage 
appropriate to the new job, providing that this is acceptable to the Trade 
Unions concerned.§ 


Selection of Employees to Be Dismissed 


The general Pee that is usually found in most redundancy 


plans with regard to selection of employees to be dismissed is “ last in, 
first out”. However, the application of this seniority rule, especially 
in private industry, is frequently modified by combining seniority with 
efficiency and the needs of the business.? Where practicable other 
factors are often taken into account, among which might be some or all 
of the following ° : 


(1) Part-time workers may be among the first to be dismissed. The 
reasoning here is that there is less of a personal need, that they are in 
a position more easily to find alternative employment and that their 
dismissal will cause less of a shock to the undertaking. 

1 National Union of Railwaymen: Rates of Pay and Conditions of Service (looseleaf), 
section P, p. 11. 

2 See BADGER, op. cit., p. 251. 

® Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 35 (a firm of coachbuilders). 

* Protection of Employment, op. cit., p. 4. 

5 Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 35 (an engineering firm). 

®See BapceEr, op. cit., p. 247. Cf. Acton Society Trust, op. cit., p. 33. 

7 A recent study of 96 redundancy plans in private firms indicates that 46 gave seniority 
as their first consideration while 43 gave efficiency. See Acton Society Trust, op. cit., p. 32. 

® See BapGER, op. cit., pp. 247-250. 
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(2) Married women whose husbands are gainfully employed may 
similarly enjoy less protection. 

(3) Temporary employees, since they enter into the employment 
relationship with knowledge that the relationship is not permanent, 
may be dismissed before regular employees. 

(4) Older employees of pensionable age may be retired, inasmuch as 
they will be eligible for an immediate income. 

(5) Foreign nationals will sometimes be dismissed before seniority 
rules (last in, first out) are applied. 

(6) Key workers and staff employees may sometimes be retained 
regardless of their seniority. 

(7) Certain employees have legal rights to be retained in employment. 
Hence seniority cannot be applied in their case. For example, the law 
requires that a certain percentage of disabled persons be employed in 
an undertaking. And, with apprentices, the employer may be legally 
bound by the indenture of apprenticeship not to dismiss them. 


Although the unit within which seniority will operate (e.g. the 
department, plant or other unit) is not often mentioned specifically, it 
is inherent in the definition of business needs or production requirements 
set out in the redundancy plan.’ 


Some examples of these procedures follow : 


The selection of employees to be dismissed will be based on the following 
four factors, to be considered in the order stated : (i) requirements of produc- 
tion ; (ii) efficiency ; (iii) length of service ; (iv) domestic responsibilities or 
other relevant factors.? 


* 
- * 


Management will select workers for dismissal primarily on the basis of 
length of service, but with due regard to efficiency.’ 


* 
* * 


The Company will continue to follow the policy . . . of discharge on the 
basis of seniority, other things being equal. 


* 
* + 


Employees shall be selected for dismissal with regard to the principle 
of “ last in—first out”, but this is applied subject to the right to retain 
highly efficient and key workers, hardship cases, registered disabled persons, 
and those having legal rights to continued employment. 


* 
«+ * 


(a) Basic Rule. 


“ Last in, first out ” all other things being equal, is considered to be the 
only fair basis of agreement, and this general rule will be applied both 
departmentally and to the Works as a whole. . 


1 Problems involved in the choice of seniority unit are discussed in Acton Society 
Trust, op. cit., p. 35. 


2 Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 33 (an electrical engineering firm). 
3 Ibid., p. 35 (an engineering firm). 

* Protection of Employment, op. cit., p. 5. 

5 Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 36 (civil air transport). 
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(c) Modification of the Rule. 
Modifications to the basic rule would be made only if— 

1. Production would be severely hampered by its rigid application. . . 

2. It is agreed by management, trade union and all persons affected that 
it should be modified in ae cases, 


a) Application of Relea. 


3. w lite onytien sind ~— hienis pene to 5 abate 6 ected wy 

redundancy the order of application of release would be as follows : 

(a) part-time workers... ; 

(b) employees of pensionable age .. . ; 

(c) the “ last in, first out ” principle would then apply... . 

Notice 

In the absence of any provision regarding notice in the redundancy 
plan the notice requirements either of the individual contract of employ- 
ment or of the collective bargaining agreement would be in force. But 
redundancy policies do, as a matter of fact, frequently contain such 
notice provisions.* 

The notice periods envisaged appear to vary greatly ; sometimes 
they are related to length of service and there seems to be a definite 
trend towards the provision of longer notice. Sometimes extended 


periods of notice are given in lieu of redundancy or severance allowances.* 
For certain companies the length of notice is used as a basis for a form 


of disguised compensation, employees being paid for the period of 
notice even though they do not work during it. Another procedure is 
to afford a rather long period of warning during which an employee may 
be declared redundant and given a further period of notice. 


In the event of a redundancy due to a job, department, factory or firm 
closing down, operatives concerned shall be entitled to one month’s notice 
or wages in lieu... .4 

* ° * 

. . . Employees . . . who become redundant . . . shall receive notice as 
follows : [One week minimum for one year’s service or less to ten weeks for 
more than 30 years’ service].5 

* ° * 

In cases of redundancy the Company accepts the principle of giving as 
long a warning as practicable, and . . . undertakes to give formal notice 
of termination of employment on the following basis : 


after one year’s service, two weeks’ notice ; 

after three years’ service, four weeks’ notice ; 
after five years’ service, six weeks’ notice ; 

after 10 years’ service, nine weeks’ notice ; 

after 15 years’ service or more, 12 weeks’ notice.*® 


a 
* * 


1 Planning Ahead (redundancy plan of the Yorkshire Copper Works Ltd., 1956), pp. 6-7. 

2 See BADGER, op. cit., pp. 250-251. 

% See Acton Society Trust, op. cit., p. 33; and BapGER, op. cit., p. 250. 

* National Joint Industrial Council for the Hosiery Trade, Redundancy Agreement, 
1958. 

5 National Joint Industrial Council for the Cement Manufacturing Industry, Redun- 
dancy Agreement, 1958. 

® Protection of Employment, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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Every employee will be given at least one week’s warning that he is to 
be made redundant, but he will not at that time be given formal notice. 
On the date when his services are to be terminated he will be given money 
in lieu of notice. ... The notice to which an employee is entitled varies 
according to grade and length of service. Hourly paid employees receive 
from one week’s to ten weeks’ pay, weekly paid from one week’s to 12 weeks’ 
pay, and monthly paid from one month’s to six months’ pay. Twenty or 
more years’ service qualifies for the maximum grant in each category.! 


Severance Payments 


Many redundancy plans provide for some form of money allowance 
to employees with a minimum number of years of service who are 
dismissed as a result of redundancy.? Provisions for such allowance 
vary so widely that it would be impossible to make any general com- 
ment as to their amount and nature.* They may vary both according 
to length of service and the kind of job held by the affected employee. 
On the other hand, there may be a given sum for all affected employees 
regardless of length of service or the nature of the job. Sometimes there 
is interdependence between severance payments and public unemploy- 
ment benefits. Moreover, it is sometimes impossible to distinguish 
severance payments from the payments in lieu of notice discussed 
above. 


6. Compensation in accordance with clause 9 hereof shall be payable 
to persons rendered redundant . . . provided they have been employed in 
the coal-mining industry amounting in all to not less than three years. 


9. The compensation payable under this scheme shall be at the following 
weekly rates : 
gurtece workers. ....... £1 3s. Od. 
underground workers ..... £2 3s. 8d. 
and shall be payable to persons of the classes mentioned . . . so long as they 
maintain registration at an employment exchange or are in receipt of a 
sickness benefit, and until— 
(a) they accept other employment either within or outside the coal-mining 
industry ;... 
or a period of 26 weeks has elapsed since the termination of their employ- 
ment with the Board, whichever first occurs.* 


* 
* * 


Unemployment pay ... to be made up to an amount not exceeding 
two-thirds of full average earnings for a period of six weeks or until suitable 
employment has been offered by the Ministry of Labour, whichever is 
less... . This payment, which will apply only to employees with at least 
12 months’ service with the company, will be conditional upon compliance 
with the National Assurance Regulation. 


* 
* - 


1 Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 33 (an electrical engineering firm). 

*See Acton Society Trust, op. cit., pp. 35-39; also BapGer, op. cit., p. 250. 

® See Acton Society Trust, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

4 National Coal Board : Memorandum of Agreements, etc., Part III, 1948, pp. 402-403, 
as renewed, ibid., Part VIII, 1953, p. 684. 

5 Planning Ahead, op. cit., p. 12. 
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In addition, ex gratia payments will be made to redundant adult male 
workers with over two years’ service, ranging from a week’s pay for employees 
with under six years’ service to 12 weeks’ pay for those with 40 years’ 
service or more. Employees aged 50 or over (45 in the case of women) with 
at least 15 years’ service, are guaranteed at least seven weeks’ pay in addi- 
tion to notice.! 


* 
* * 


. . . For cases where other employment is not found by the time the 
period of notice has expired, a resettlement allowance—subject to the con- 
ditions below—will be payable to employees with three years’ or more 
service... : 

After 3 years’ service 3 weeks’ resettlement allowance 
4+ R 


” ” ” 
” ” 
” 
” 


” ” , ” 


moe ,, or more 10 weeks’ ,, S 


The duration would continue until other employment is found or until 
the entitlement period is exhausted, whichever is shorter. 

The weekly amount. . . will be on the basis of one-third of the employee's 
plain time rate . . . for his normal working week... .? 


An interesting variation on severance payments is found in the 
above-mentioned cotton industry plan.* In this plan compensation is 
based solely upon the age of the affected employee. The scale is calculated 
on the earnings of the individual for a normal week starting at the 
equivalent of one week’s wages at the age of 21 and rising to the equiv- 
alent of 30 weeks’ wages for employees aged 65 and over. 


Re-engagement 


In what probably amounts to rather less than half of redundancy 
policies attention is given to the question of possible re-engagement of 
dismissed employees. Generally this takes the form of a promise or 
commitment by the management to offer jobs to such employees before 
recruiting others. 

Where such provisions exist, they sometimes expressly provide that 
upon re-engagement, the re-engaged employee’s service with the com- 
pany will be considered as continuous. 


Conversely [to dismissal], the principle of “last out, first in” will, 
operate where work increases again and people can be re-engaged. That is, 
a man declared redundant has the right of reinstatement based on length 
of service when the work position improves, and again, the principle will 
apply to the works as a whole. 


* 
* * 


1 Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 36 (an engineering firm). 

2 Protection of Employment, op. cit., pp. 6-9. The allowance is not permitted to be in 
excess of the amount which legally can be paid without affecting entitlement to state 
unemployment benefits ; employees must register with an employment exchange and be 
eligible to receive state benefits. Finally, ex gratia lump-sum payments continue to be 
available to redundant employees with ten or more years’ service. Ibid., p. 9. 


* See footnote 4 on p. 352 above. 
* Planning Ahead, op. cit., p. 6. 
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When work is again available, redundant employees shall be considered 
before new labour is engaged.! 


* 
* * 


A man who has been discharged [under the redundancy plan] will, on 
receipt of written application, be given prior consideration over new entrants 
for subsequent vacancies for which he is suitable in starting grades in any 
department at or in the vicinity of the department from which discharged... .? 


od 
~ * 


Redundant employees who at the group’s request rejoin it within a year 
of dismissal will have their service, less the period of absence, treated as 
continuous for all purposes.* 


* 
x * 


When subsequent vacancies occur, prior consideration will be given to 
employees previously declared redundant. Any benefits received by an 
employee on one redundancy shall be taken into account in any subsequent 
redundancy.¢ 


SPECIAL CASES 


Military Service 


Special legislation ® imposes upon employers an obligation to rein- 
state former employees who left their employment to serve in the armed 
forces. The affected employee must be reinstated in his former job on 
terms and conditions no less favourable than if he had not left the job 
to enter military service. If this is not practicable or reasonable, he must 
be reinstated on the most favourable terms and conditions which are 
reasonable and practicable. The employer is further obliged to continue 
to employ him for a stated number of weeks depending upon his prior 
length of service with the firm. 

Furthermore, an employee may not be discharged during such 
period or before entry into military service with intent to evade the 
provisions of the legislation. A detailed procedure is provided for the 
resolution of controversies arising out of the application of the rules laid 
down in the law. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944 ®, imposes an obliga- 
tion on employers to employ a given quota of registered disabled persons 
in an undertaking. Failure by an employer to take his quota or the 
discharge without reasonable cause of a registered person, if the dis- 
charge would bring the employer under his quota, is made an offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both.’ 


1 Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 35. 

2 National Union of Railwaymen, op. cit., section P, p. 56. 

3 Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 33. 

* Protection of Employment, op. cit., p. 9. 

5 National Service Act, 1948, Part II ; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1950, 
14 and 15 Geo. VI 1950, Ch. 10. See MANSFIELD CoopER, op. cit., pp. 237-249 ; and Batt, 
op. cit., pp. 147-151. 

®7 and 8 Geo. VI, C. 10. 

7 See Batt, op. cit., pp. 141-142. The 1944 Act was amended in certain respects by 
the Act of 1958, 6 and 7 Eliz. II, C. 33. See also MANSFIELD Cooper, op. cit., pp. 230-232. 
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EMPLOYEE REDRESS 


Suit on the Contract of Employment 


An employee who believes he has been wrongfully dismissed may 
bring an action for damages against his employer for breach of contract.! 
The breach of contract may take the form of dismissal without proper 
notice or summary dismissal in the absence of cause constituting a prior 
breach on the part of the employee. Such a suit, in the eyes of the law, 
is generally equivalent to any other action for breach of contract and 
is tried by the regular judicial tribunals.” 

It should be noted that recovery by the employee need not be limited 
to wages for the unobserved period of notice. In cases of wrongful 
dismissal the employee may base his claim to damages not only on lost 
wages but also on any other pecuniary loss, such as the value of board 
and lodgings, tips, shares of profits additional to wages, etc. It is also 
possible that the difficulty of getting employment may be taken into 
consideration when damages are assessed.4 Hence, even though an 
employee is liable to dismissal with a week’s notice, if he is wrongfully 
dismissed, he may, upon proper evidence, be awarded considerably 
more than a week's wages. 

As in general contract law, the plaintiff (the dismissed employee) is 
expected to make every reasonable effort to lessen the degree of damage 
suffered by him.® Thus only nominal damages would be awarded for a 
wrongful dismissal if the employee obtained, or couid have obtained, 
immediately upon dismissal, similar or other suitable employment at an 
equal remuneration. However, the employee-plaintiff is not expected to 
take any kind of available employment. 

It should be added that reinstatement can never be a legally sanc- 
tioned remedy. Whatever other relief may be available, the law will 
never order either an employee to work for a given employer or an 
employer to hire or retain a given employee.® 


Economic Pressure 


Although employers may have a legal right to dismiss employees 
upon the giving of appropriate notice or summarily for a cause that 
constitutes a breach of the employment contract, in practice it would 
seem that this relative degree of freedom is substantially curtailed by 
the possible opposition of the union or of certain groups of employees. 

A dismissal or dismissals, if objected to by the union, or perhaps the 
shop stewards committee, or by a number of employees, could lead— 
and has, in fact, on several occasions recently led—to a strike.?_ In this 
regard it has been commented that trade unions are continually protect- 
ing their members against victimisation or other forms of arbitrary 
treatment.” Indeed their very existence is a deterrent to employers’ 
abusing their power through unwarranted dismissals, in that an em- 


1 See Batt, op. cit., p. 201. 

2 See discussion in Batt, op. cit., pp. 210-215. 

3 Ibid., p. 202; also MANSFIELD Cooper, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

“See Bart, op. cit., p. 202. 

5 Ibid., pp. 203-204, 

® See MANSFIELD Cooper, op. cit., pp. 75-77; also Batt, op. cit., pp. 194, 210. 
7 See FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., p. 254. 
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ployer will not be anxious to incur the displeasure of the union with 
which he must deal.} 


Procedures for the Settlement of Disputes 


A possible avenue of redress for employees lies in the formal and 
informal dispute settlement procedures which exist in a considerable 
number of undertakings and industries. However, due to the informal 
nature of many procedures in undertakings and the wide variety of 
practices at the industry level ?, it is possible to present only a very 
general picture here. 

In this regard it may be mentioned that in British practice there is 
not the distinction, found in certain systems of labour law and labour 
management relations, between disputes arising under the provisions of 
a collective bargaining agreement and those arising outside the scope of 
the agreement.* Hence, even where dismissal or redundancy procedures 
are not dealt with by collective agreement, it is not unusual for disputes 
arising out of dismissals to become the subject of formal or informal 
resolution machinery.‘ 

Disputes arising out of individual dismissals, disciplinary or other- 
wise, are usually handled informally at the level of the undertaking. 
If dismissals are objected to, and there are no clearly defined local 
grievance or negotiation procedures, the shop stewards concerned or 
other representatives of the employees might simply approach manage- 
ment to discuss the matter. The issue may, of course, be resolved either 
by the management’s convincing the employees that the dismissals are 
justified or being persuaded to take back the dismissed employees. But 
if a stalemate is reached, and if feelings run sufficiently high, pressures 
might be brought to bear on the management, e.g. in the form of a ban 
on overtime, working to the rule or even a strike. Where more formal 
grievance procedures exist, they would probably be followed; but a 
dispute regarding individual dismissals would rarely be subjected to the 
more formal procedures at the level of the industry or to arbitration.® 

Disputes involving large scale dismissals (e.g. due to redundancy) 
are frequently handled at a higher level and through more formal 
settlement procedures, and sometimes even go to arbitration. Settlement 
procedures exist in many industries and generally provide for bipartite 
discussions at various levels from the undertaking up to the industrial 
or national level. If no agreement is reached the dispute may possibly 
be submitted to arbitration® (though few procedures or collective 

1 See FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., p. 320, 

® See FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., pp. 294-295. For a description of dispute resolution 
procedures in coal mining, see Political and Economic Planning : British Trade Unionism, 
2nd edition (1949), pp. 39-41 ; in engineering see I. G. SHARP : Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration in Great Britain (London, Allen and Unwin, 1950), pp. 107-112, and DERBER : 
“ Labor Relations in British Metalworking ”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), 
Vol. 78, Apr. 1955, pp. 403-409 ; for disputes specifically arising under redundancy pro- 
cedures in railways see British Transport Commission : Machinery of Negotiation for Railway 
Staff (1956) and Suarp, op. cit., pp. 256-265, 266-269 ; for disciplinary procedures in rail- 
ways see British Transport Commission, op. cit., pp. 37-39 and FLANDERS and CLEGG, 
op. cit., pp. 304-305. 

See FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., pp. 255-256. 

*Cf. E. Herz: “ The Protection of Employees on the Termination of Contracts of 
Employment ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 4, Apr. 1954, pp. 307-308. 

5 Cf. FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., p. 257. 

®t would appear that neither an agreement to arbitrate nor an arbitral award are 
legally binding (although, in practice, the question of enforcement does not normally 
arise). See FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., p. 91. 
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bargaining agreements provide specifically for this 4). If arbitration is not 
used, then the economic pressures mentioned above might be resorted to. 

Finally it should be pointed out that the Government, while encour- 
aging the use and development of private machinery, makes available 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration? facilities under certain con- 
ditions. * 


POSITION OF THE DISMISSED EMPLOYEE 


Certificates or References 


The employer is under no obligation to afford to or on behalf of a 
dismissed employee a certificate or other type of reference. However, 
if such a reference is given, the employer is under a legal obligation to 
state only that which he honestly believes to be true. Indeed in certain 
cases the wilful making of certain mis-statements is a criminal offence. 
Further, the giving of a false character reference can lay the employer 
open to a suit by the employee for libel or slander.*® 


Unemployment Benefits 


In the United Kingdom unemployment insurance forms an integral 
part of the over-all co-ordinated system of national insurance.? The 
insurance fund from which benefits are provided is financed by means 
of contributions from insured persons, employers and the Government. 
Eligibility for unemployment benefits is based on the employee’s having 
made a stated number of contributions. Benefits are paid only after a 
fixed waiting period, which is extended in the case of dismissal for 
misconduct. Disqualification for a stated period can also result from 
failure to apply for or accept suitable employment when available. The 
maximum possible duration of continuous benefits is normally 30 
weeks. The regulations permit private benefits (redundancy or severance 
payments) to be paid without loss of state benefits, provided that the 
combined amount is not more than two-thirds of the applicant’s previous 
weekly earnings, if single, and appropriately more if married.® 


Placement 


Under the Ministry of Labour and National Service local employment 
exchanges are available to aid in the placement of unemployed workers.® 


1 FLANDERS and CLEGG, op. cit., p. 292. 

2 With the revocation in 1958 of the Industrial Disputes Order, 1951 (S.I. 1951 No. 1376) 
compulsory arbitration in any form disappeared. Industrial Disputes (Amendment and 
Revocation) Order, 1958 (S.I. 1958 No. 1796). See Industry and Labour (Geneva, 1.L.O.), 
Vol. XXI, No. 10, 15 May 1959, p. 385. 

3 See, generally, SHARP, op. cit., pp. 290-320, 347-369, 419-453. 

4See Bart, op. cit., p. 172. 

5 Servants’ Character Act, 1792 (32 Geo. III, C. 56). 

® See Batt, op. cit., pp. 17 ff. 

7 National Insurance Act, 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. VI, C. 67, as amended. See MANSFIELD 
Cooper, op. cit., pp. 272-280. 

® See Acton Society Trust, op. cit., pp. 41-43. 

*See Positive Employment Policies, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Co-operative Principles 


Some years ago a note appeared in the Review on a series of three 
lectures on co-operation! which Mr. Paul Lambert, Professor in the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Liége, had given in Belgium and 
France. These lectures were so stimulating that the hope was expressed 
at the time that Professor Lambert would embody his ideas in a more 
systematic survey. This hope, which was shared by many others 
including the great Belgian co-operative leader, Mr. Papart, has now 
been gratified by the appearance of a substantial volume on co-operative 
principles.” 

It must at once be added that this is neither an easy book nor a 
political work. Professor Lambert retraces the development of co- 
operative principles, not only in the French-speaking countries (France, 
Belgium and Switzerland) but also in Austria, Germany and Great 
Britain. In other words, in addition to analysing the ideas of the 
Rochdale pioneers, he goes on to discuss the contributions of Schulze- 
Delitzsch, Raiffeisen, Huber, Walras, Lavergne, Mitchell, Potter-Webb, 
Lasserre, not to mention Marx, Engels, Sorel, and of course Gide, 
Brouckére, Paepe and Poisson, among others. 

After this purely historical section, Professor Lambert reviews 
a series of fundamental problems facing co-operation, namely fair 
pricing, consumer sovereignty, economic democracy, co-operative public 
bodies and nationalisation. There is an interesting and very instructive 
final chapter on the essence of co-operation and the future of the move- 
ment. 

Professor Lambert’s book is enlightening in more ways than one. 
Not only is it a first-class introduction to the history and evolution of 
co-operative thought, but it also gives the reader a good insight into 
some of the fundamental problems of co-operation. In this respect it 
should serve as an excellent textbook for co-operative leaders, especially 
in the underdeveloped countries. Even so, both they and their teachers 
must make an effort to adapt co-operative thought, as stated by Professor 
Lambert, to conditions in their own countries, for this book makes no 
allowance for trends in co-operative thought in underdeveloped countries 
such as India. This is, perhaps, its most serious shortcoming. The 
book would have gained if it had confined itself to describing objectively 
the contributions of the impressive line of thinkers and men of action 
who have made the co-operative movement what it is today. The 

1 See Vol. LXXV, No. 6, June 1957, p. 566, 


2? Paul Lampert: La doctrine coopérative, avec, en annexe, les textes fondamentaux : 
L'article de Buchez sur les coopératives ouvriéres de production (1831) ; Les statuts de la Société 
des Equitables Pionniers de Rochdale (1844). Brussels, Les propagateurs de la coopération ; 
Paris, Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation, 1959. 325 pp. 80 Belgian 
francs ; 850 French francs. 
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distinction the author draws between the scientific and the dogmatic 
leads him into a number of comments and discussions which are of 
interest only to economists. Nevertheless, his book will be of undeniable 
value to all those throughout the world who are trying to promote 
co-operation, by giving them a better understanding, and by making 
them more efficient leaders, of the movement which has already made 
its name in the old industrialised countries and is destined to play a 
leading part in the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. It is to be hoped that it will be translated into English. 


J. R. 


Publications of the International Labour Office 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 52. Labour Costs in European Industry. Geneva, 1959. 
170 pp. $1.25; 7s. 6d. 


The main purposes of this study, which was authorised by the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. in March 1955, are to provide an objective statistical 
measure of differences in labour costs per man-hour in selected industries 
in European countries; to provide employers in these industries with 
reliable guidance, in the form of industry averages, on the amount and 
nature of labour costs in their own countries ; to indicate the nature of the 
major social programmes operated for the benefit of workers, and parti- 
cularly those financed wholly or in part by means of employers’ contributions; 
to indicate the relative importance of employers, workers and government 
in the financing of social programmes benefiting workers ; and incidentally 
to throw light on certain elements of worker income outside the normal 
wage, particularily in so far as such items are financed by employers. 

The study consists of two parts. The first three chapters present and 
analyse statistics on labour costs as reflected in the records of representative 
employers in eight industries (cotton textiles, leather footwear, radio- 
electronics, machine tools, shipbuilding, steel, coal mining and national 
railways) in ten European countries (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia). The fourth and final chapter assesses the importance 
of wages and wage supplements in the economy as a whole by means of 
aggregative statistics based on national accounts and the operating records 
of social security agencies. Three appendices contain detailed industry 
tables, supplementary information on changes in social legislation and other 
factors affecting labour costs which took place between the period covered 
by the study (1955-56) and 1959, and the questionnaires and supporting 
documents used for the study. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Inter-American Economic and Social Council of the Organisation of American 
States. 


Financing of Economic Development in Latin America. Prepared by the 
Secretariat for the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1958. iii+343 pp. $1. 
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Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


The Iron and Steel Industry in Europe. A Study by the Iron and Steel 
Committee, June 1959. Paris, 1959. 172 pp. $2.25; 14s.; 900 French 
francs ; 9 Swiss francs; 7.65 marks. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


DurFry, James. Portuguese Africa. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 389 pp. $6.75. 


GESELLSCHAFT FUR SOZIALEN ForRTSCHRITT E.V. 40 Jahre Internationale 
Arbeitsorganisation. Vortrdége. Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Sozialen 
Fortschritt e.V., Band 10. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1959. 51 pp. 
4.40 marks. 


Jounson, John J. Political Change in Latin America. The Emergence of 
the Middle Sectors. Stanford Studies in History, Economics and Political 
Science, 15. Stanford, California, Stanford University Press, 1958. 
x+272 pp. $5. 

A general introduction to political trends in the middle classes of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay, which is chiefly useful for its 
historical account of the main events and trends until shortly after the 
Second World War. It gives a very general account of the different groups 
forming the middle class, particularly in the capitals, and does not therefore 
stop to analyse the complex interests, motives and currents which, in fact, 
stir these sections of the community, for example their participation in 
nation-wide political movements. 

This could lead the ill-informed reader to think that the behaviour 
of the middle-classes is more homogeneous in each country than is actually 
the case. The author takes a number of precautions to prevent this happen- 
ing, however, and for the benefit of those wishing to pursue their study of 
middle-class political groupings, and social, economic and political ideas, 
he provides a useful bibliography, containing well-chosen source material 
(both national and foreign) published up to fairly recent times. 


Mason, John Brown, and Parisu, H. Carroll. Thailand Bibliography. 
Bibliographic Series, No. 4. Gainesville, Florida, Department of Reference 
and Bibliography, University of Florida Libraries, 1958. vii+247 pp. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. What to Read on Vietnam. A Selected Annotated 
Bibliography. Compiled by Staff Members of the Vietnam Project, 
Michigan State University. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1959. 67 pp. 

NorBECK, Edward. Pineapple Town. Hawaii. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1959. xii+159 pp. $4. 

Rippy, Fred. Latin America. A Modern History. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press, 1958. xiii+-579+xx pp. $10. 

Roy, Robert H. The Administrative Process. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958. ix+236 pp. 


Tarpits, Claude. Porto-Novo. Les nouvelles générations africaines entre 
leurs traditions et l’Occident. Ecole pratique des hautes études, Paris, 
Vime section. Paris, Mouton et Cle, 1958. 128 pp. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a subsequent issue of 
he Review. 
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Social and Economic Questions. 


Cunna, Alarico José da, and GENscHow, Fernando A. Amapd (Um estudo 
para colonizagdo). Rio de Janeiro, Instituto Nacional de Imigragao e 
Colonizagao, 1958. 161 pp. 


ETIENNE, Gilbert. De Caboul a Pékin. Rythmes et perspectives d’expansion 
économique. Publications de l'Institut universitaire de hautes études 
internationales, No. 34. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; Paris, Librairie 
Minard, 1959. 268 pp. 


FAUCHEUX, Jean. La décentralisation industrielle. Préface d’André PRoTHIN. 
Collection “ L’administration nouvelle ”, dirigée par Lucien MEHL. Paris, 
Editions Berger-Levrault, 1959. 258 pp. 

This book is a digest of French legislation on industrial decentralisation. 

In the short introductory section the author reviews the origins of the 
decentralisation policy and outlines the principles on which it is based. 
The second part describes the Government's efforts to promote decentralisa- 
tion (statutory measures, tax reliefs, direct grants to industry, etc.). The 
third part gives guidance to local authorities and manufacturers wishing 
to participate and tells them what action to take in order to benefit by the 
official concessions. The appendix reproduces the main laws and regulations 
on the subject, together with specimens of the official forms. 


GABRIELSEN, Einar. Arbeidsstudienes anvendelse i bygningsindustrien. 
Oslo, Norges Byggforskningsinstitut (Anvisning Nr. 10), 1959. 140 pp. 


GUILLEBAUD, C. W. An Economic Survey of the Sisal Industry of Tanganyika. 
Tanga, Tanganyika Sisal Growers Association; Welwyn, England, 
James Nisbet & Co., 1958. xiii+119 pp. 15s. 

Contains an interesting chapter on labour problems including the labour 
supply, recruitment and employment, wages and the relations between 
labour and employers. 


HirscHMan, Albert O. The Strategy of Economic Development. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1958. xui+217 pp. $4.50. 


INSTITUT DE SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE APPLIQUEE. Le développement économique 
de l’Indonésie, par J. F. Haccot' et G. ScHo.tte. Cahiers de 1’'I.S.E.A., 
série F, No. 13. Publication trimestrielle, No. 87, aoait 1959 (numéro 
spécial). Paris, Institut de science économique appliquée, 1959. 65 pp. 
This booklet, which is by twe specialists who are professors at the 

Economic Research Centre of Amsterdam University, makes a rapid survey 

of the Indonesian economy since the earliest days of Dutch administration. 

The short introduction contains a general description of the islands, with 

special emphasis on the demographic aspect. The economic development 

itself is divided into two phases. The first, which by and large coincided 
with the nineteenth century, led initially to the preduction of export crops 
for the European markets and later to an extension in the number of staple 
products on which the economy was based, together with the introduction 
of modern techniques in agriculture and a certain amount of mining develop- 
ment. The second phase, which lasted until the birth of the Indonesian 

State in 1950, was chiefly marked by the growth of non-indigenous produc- 

tion, mainly in agriculture and mining. Since 1950, on the other hand, 

industrialisation has become one of the key points in the new State’s economic 
programme, and Indonesia, now independent, is striving to build a more 
balanced economy by expanding her indigenous industries and giving them 

a bigger part in the management of the country’s economic life. It is, how- 

ever, too early to be able to assess the outcome of these efforts. 


— Economies des démocraties populaires (textes et analyses). Cahiers de 
'1.S.E.A., série G, No. 5, publication trimestrielle (numéro spécial). Les 
régions économiques en U.R.S.S. Paris, 1958. 111 pp. 
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INTERNATIONALER MITTELSTANDSKONGRESS VON Maprip. Der Mittelstand 
in der Wirtschaftsordnung Heute : Akten. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher 
Fachleute herausgegeben von Arthur-Fridolin Utz. Heidelberg, 
F. H. Kerle Verlag ; Lowen, Verlag E. Nauwelaerts, 1959. viii+ 552 pp. 


NATIONAL Propuctiviry CounciL, India. Productivity in Industries of 
U.S.A., West Germany and United Kingdom. Productivity Team Report. 
New Delhi, 1959. xii+110 pp. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, United States. Scientific Research and 
Development in Colleges and Universities. Expenditures and Manpower, 
1953-54. Washington, 1958. iii+ 173 pp. 


OFFICE BELGE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. Recherche 
et productivité. La recherche scientifique appliquée en matiére de pro- 
ductivité. Brussels, 1958. 24 pp. 


Opeanu3zayun u cosepuiencmeosanue npouze0dcmea. (Onvit TopbKoBCKOrO aBTO- 
3aBona). Moscow, Tocnonutuspat, 1958. 333 pp. 7.70 roubles. 
Organisation of production and improvements in efficiency (experience 

of the Gorky automobile factory). 


RATIONALISIERUNGS- KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT, AUSLANDS- 
DIENST. Arbeitsvorbereitung, Fertigungsplanung und Fertigungssteuerung 
in USA. Bericht iiber eine Studienreise, bearbeitet durch Manfred 
KNAYER, Heft 63. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959. 130 pp. 


Eisenbahnen und Eisenbahner in USA. Bericht iiber eine Reise deutscher 
Gewerkschafter in die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Heft 87. 
Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959. 42 pp. 


Organisation und Arbeitsweise der Arbeitsverwaltung in USA. Bericht 
iiber eine Studienreise deutscher Sachverstandiger durch die Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika. Heft 76. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959. 
159 pp. 20 marks 


Planungsmethoden im amerikanischen Industriebau. Reisebericht einer 
Studiengruppe deutscher Fachleute. Heft 79. Munich, Carl Hanser 
Verlag, 1959. 133 pp. 20 marks. 


RomeEur, Jean. Vues sur l'économie de l’Oubangui-Chari (Essai sur une 
économie sous-développée). Paris, Publications économiques et sociales, 


1958. 40 pp. 300 francs. 


R6pkeE, Wilhelm. L’économie mondiale aux XIXm¢ et XXme siécles. Publi- 
cations de I’Institut universitaire de hautes études internationales, No. 32. 
Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1959. 235 pp. 
The lay-out of this book is distinctly original. The text itself consists 

of two very short chapters, the first of which describes in broad outline 

the development of the world economy until 1914, and the second, the 
cause of the world economy from the First World War until modern times. 

The bulk (some six-sevenths) of the book, however, is made up of six appen- 

dices which revert to and enlarge on the major problems only mentioned in 

the initial survey, e.g. international migration and the obstacles in its way, 
trade between the communist countries and the rest of the world, the 

European Economic Community and the free trade area, etc. 


Rose, Saul. Socialism in Southern Asia. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 278 pp. 30s. 


SAINTE-LORETTE, L. de. Le marché commun. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1958. 223 pp. 
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Soviet Seven Year Plan, 1959-1965. Foreword by A, W. Hastetr. London, 

Todd Reference Books, 1959. 248 pp. 45s. 

An up-to-date reference book providing a digest of Russian press material 
on selected topics of economic interest. The 1959-65 Seven-Year Plan and 
N. S. Khrushchev’s memorandum “ On Strengthening Ties between School 
and Life ” are dealt with at some length. Two chapters are devoted to the 
U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade in the post-war period and in 1957 respectively, 
and technological change, regional economic administration and the growing 
importance of East Siberia receive special attention. A useful description 
of the functions, organisation and jurisdiction of the Permanent Production 
Conference (a representative body of workers and clerical staff, dealing 
with questions of production and productivity within the enterprise), is 
also provided. 


TuynHos, B. []pomouuaenHoe pazssumue 3anadxnozo Ypaaa (Kuura tpetps). 
Perm, Tepmckoe KHWKHOe H3faTeIbCTBO, 1958. 334 pp. 7.40 roubles. 
The industrial development of the Western Urals, by V. Tiunov. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL AUTONOMA DE MExico. La industria petvolera 
mexicana. Conferencias en conmemoracién del XX aniversario de la 
expropiacién. Mexico City, Universidad Nacional, Escuela Nacional de 
Economia, 1958. xv+117 pp. 


VASSEUR, Michel. Le droit de la réforme des structures industrielles et des écono- 
mies végionales. Les entreprises et les régions francaises devant le Marché 
commun, Préface de Francois BLocu-Lating£. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1959. 621 pp. 5,720 francs. 

This book, which is mainly for lawyers, collates and examines French 
legislation dealing with regional development. After a short description 
of the private and public bodies set up to encourage regional expansion and 
an explanation of the way development plans evolve, the author examines 
the legal framework for the inducements offered to business with the aim 
of reforming the pattern of the economy (e.g. decentralisation, conversion, 
mergers) and the financial, fiscal, and social aspects of the process. The book 
ends with an analysis of the action taken by the authorities to provide the 
basic facilities required for regional development, and to help firms take over 
any factory premises left vacant by contracting industries. An appendix 
contains the text of the main enactments referred to in the book. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Davis, Keith, and Scott, William G. (editors). Readings in Human Relations. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 473 pp. 


JIuakos, Jumutrep and Anuyes, Jiumutrep. /Jomupumeanu Komucuu (Bub6nnotTeka 
npodcbio3sna mpocseta No. 8-9). Sofia, Mpodusgzat, 1959. 168 pp. 3 levs. 
Arbitration committees, by Dimitr Lilkov and Dimitr Anchev. 


MOCKOBCKAA BbICIUAA 3A0UHAA WKOJIA NPOOABWOKEHHA. [7 pouse00cmeenno-maccosan 
paboma npogieccuonaaroneix cow306. Moscow, TMpodusgat, 1958. 261 pp. 
4.50 roubles. 

The work of the trade unions for the improvement of production, published 
by the Moscow Trade Union Correspondence College. 

Caasnoiti wo6uaeti. 50-aemue coeemcxux npodicow30e. Moscow, WU3gqatTenbcrso 
BLICIIC, Ipodusgat, 1958. 447 pp. 10.35 roubles. 

A glorious jubilee, the fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet trade unions. 

Tart, Philip. The A.F. of L. from the Death of Gompers to the Merger. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. xi+499 pp. $7.50. 


This well documented publication traces the development, on both 
the national and international planes, of the American Federation of Labour 
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from 1924 to the merger of the American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations at the end of 1955. 


The author covers the depression of the 1930s and the passing of the 
New Deal legislation, the expansion of the American labour movement, 
the rise of industrial trade union organisation through the establishment 
of the Committee of Industrial Organisations and the subsequent relationship 
between the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, culminating with the merger in December 1955. 


WuvytTE, William Foote. Man and Organization : Three Problems in Human 
Relations in Industry. Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 1959. 
vii+103 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Acton Society Trust. Redundancy. A Survey of Problems and Practices. 
London, 1958. 56 pp. 5s. 


GAMILISCHEG, Franz. Internationales Arbeitsrecht (Arbeitsverweisungs- 
vecht), Beitrage zum auslandischen und internationalen Privatrecht, 
herausgegeben vom Max-Planck-Institut fiir auslandisches und inter- 
nationales Privatrecht, Nr. 27. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co.; 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. xvi+454 pp. 

A comprehensive, thorough and critical study of the rules governing 
conflicts of laws in labour matters in eight Western European countries 
(Federal Republic of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Netherlands and England). While essentially a book for the specialist, 
it may be useful as a reference work to others. 


VOLMER, Bernhard. Arbeitnehmererfindungsgesetz. Munich, Berlin, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958. xv+665 pp. 


Management. 


BaRLING, Elizabeth. Staff Management. London, Institute of Personnel 
Management, 1959. 46 pp. 4s. 6d. 


BETHEL, Lawrence L. Essentials of Industrial Management. Second edition. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 
vi+514 pp. 

Mapuuos, Anren. Memoduka na paspadomeane Hwopmamueu 3a mexnuyecKo 
HOpMmMupaHe Ha mpyda. Sofia, Hayka uM uM3KycTBO, 1959. 250 pp. 7 levs. 

A system for working out production norms, by Angel Marinov. 


Psychologie industrielle. Revue Hommes et techniques, No. 169, hors série, 
1959. Neuilly-sur-Seine, Hommes et techniques, 1959. 215 pp. 3,550 francs. 


Upy, Stanley H. Organization of Work. A Comparative Analysis of Produc- 
tion among Nonindustrial Peoples. Introduction by George P. Murpock. 
New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, Yale University, 1959. 
182 pp. $3.95. 

This book is presented by its author as a contribution to industrial socio- 
logy. One of its aims is to show that comparative analysis of the ethnological 
material accumulated by experts over the last few decades can help in 
forming sociological rules of a general character, particularly as regards 
patterns of production among non-industrialised peoples. 

It is based on an analysis of 426 patterns of non-industrial production 
in 150 selected societies in Africa, the Mediterranean basin, Eurasia, the 
Pacific Islands and North and South America. 


WASSERMANN, Paul, and SLANDER, Fred S. Decision-Making. An Annotated 
Bibliography. Ithaca, New York, Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University, 1958. vi+111 pp. 
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ACKERMAN, P. Unemployment, the Problem of Industrial Nations. Montreal, 
P.O. Box 26 (N.D.G.), 1959. 75 pp. 


Crv1L SERVICE CoMMIssIon, United States. Selective Placement. Aids for 
Placement Officers and Supervisors in Hiring Workers According to Their 
Physical Abilities. Personnel Methods Series No. 9. Washington, 1958. 


75 pp. 


CAMERA DI COMMERCIO, INDUSTRIA E AGRICOLTURA, Roma. Atti del Convegno 
Nazionale sulla Istruzione Professionale in relazione alle esigenze determinate 
dai nuovi vapporti economici internazionali, Roma, 1958. Rome, Stabili- 
mento Tipografico Ugo Pinto, 1958. 99 pp. 

A conference on vocational training was held in Rome on 5 June 1958 ; 
it was organised by the Provincial Committee for the Co-ordination of 
Technical Education and Vocational Training, set up by the Roman Chamber 
of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture. 

This conference, which was attended by authorised representatives of 
all the public and private national organisations interested in the subject, 
was chiefly concerned with the impact on vocational training of the new 
European organisations, such as the Common Market, the European Coal 
and Steel Community, and Euratom. The conclusions of the conference 
stress the international character of vocational training problems from now 
onwards and the need, if the Italian economy is to expand within the 
Common Market, to give young people a broad, general-purpose basic 
training of a higher standard than formerly. In order to meet these require- 
ments, the conference called for a better allocation of responsibility for 
vocational training between the different Ministries concerned (Education, 
Labour and Social Welfare, Agriculture and Forestry), urged effective 
co-operation to this end between government and industry, and suggested 
a number of ways of adjusting vocational and technical training to the 
needs of the economy and the employment market (both national and 


international). 


COMMISSION POUR L’ETUDE DE LA RELEVE DES CADRES SCIENTIFIQUES ET 
TECHNIQUES, Switzerland. Rapport final de la Commission. Numéro 
spécial du Bulletin d’information du délégué aux possibilités de travail 
et a la défense nationale économique. Bulletin trimestriel, avril 1959, 
No. 1. Berne, 1959. 55 pp. 

At a conference of representatives of a wide range of interested bodies 
called by the Special Employment Commissioner of Switzerland in 1956, 
a committee was set up to study ways and means of overcoming the acute 
shortage of scientific and technical workers, both now and in the future. 
In Switzerland, as in many other countries, this shortage has been causing 
concern in industrial and government circles for some years. This report 
contains an account of the work and conclusions of the various panels 
appointed by the committee. Inquiries showed that the need for scientific 
graduates over the next ten years will include a total of between 8,500 and 
9,500 engineers of all kinds and that the number of technicians will have to 
increase by about 3,000. In order to reach these targets the committee 
considers it a matter of urgency to enlarge the intake of pupils substantially 
by steering more gifted schoolchildren towards the scientific side before 
they take their baccalauréat, and by tapping the reserves of ability to be 
found among young people in the working class and in the rural and moun- 
tainous areas, including girls. 


GIANNARELLI, Robert, and others. Guide di orientamento scolastico e pro- 
fessionale. (1) Gli stituti tecnici industriali e la professione di perito 
industriale. Florence, Casa Editrice Felice Le Monnier, 1959. 68 pp. 
(2) Istituti e scuole di istruzione tecnica femminile e professioni della donna, 
Florence, Casa Editrice Felice Le Monnier, 1959. 41 pp. (3) L’istruzione 
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professionale. Florence, Casa Editrice Felice Le Monnier, 1959. 83 pp. 
(4) L’istituto tecnico commerciale e la professione di vagioniere e perito 
commerciale. Florence, Casa Editrice Felice Le Monnier, 1959. 51 pp. 
(5) L’istituto tecnico agrario e la professione di perito agrario. Florence, 
Casa Editrice Felice Le Monnier, 1959. 51 pp. (6) L’istituto tecnico 
nautico e le professioni di capitano di coperta, capitano macchinista e 
costruttore navale. Florence, Casa Editrice Felice Le Monnier, 1959. 
58 pp. (7) L’istituto tecnico per geometri e la professione di geometra. 
Florence, Casa Editrice Felice Le Monnier, 1959. 53 pp. 


These seven booklets form a single volume which is intended for voca- 
tional guidance purposes. It supplies information on the vocational training 
facilities available in Italy for skilled industrial trades, women’s occupations, 
skilled trades in commerce, agriculture and shipping, and surveying. Booklet 
No. 3 gives a general account of the vocational training facilities available 
in each branch of the economy. 


KiaGes, Helmut. Berufswahl und Berufsschicksal. Empirische Unter- 
suchungen zur Frage der Berufsumschichtung. Cologne, Opladen, West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1959, viii+149 pp. 


This book contains the results of an investigation which the German 
Institute of Applied Sociology was asked to carry out by the Federal Ministry 
of Labour. The basic material came from the card indexes of 11 employ- 
ment offices and relates solely to male workers born between 1909 and 1924 
in 44 occupational groups. 

The author deals in turn with the new occupational structure from the 
standpoint of social status, the factors affecting geographical mobility, 
social mobility and unemployment, together with various aspects of occupa- 
tional mobility. He points out that the classic direct relationship between 
occupational status and occupational security no longer exists. By analysing 
the relationship between the tendency to occupational mobility and the 
degree of success in the occupation and by calculating the gross average 
mobility for occupations of origin as a whole, he shows that there is no serious 
problem except in the case of a fairly small group of occupations, mainly 
involving former handicraft workers. Analysis of the main occupational 
groups showed that there are a number of broad common features which 
demonstrate the great importance of such factors as similarities between 
occupations and the possibility of making wider use of skills acquired in 
one occupation within the same occupational family. Changes of job are 
essential in a dynamic economy. Owing to developments in production 
techniques, vocational training must be as multi-purpose as possible. As the 
worker comes increasingly to rely on the machine, the operating skills 
required are tending to become increasingly important. 


MINISTERE DE L’ INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, Belgium. Orientation professionnelle 
et tutelle psycho-médico-sociale dans les écoles. Dispositions réglementaires, 
documentation. Brussels, 1958, viii+140 pp. 


The first part of this book reproduces the orders, instructions and 
regulations dealing with the organisation and operation of Belgian voca- 
tional guidance offices and state medical centres, the training of counsellor- 
managers, counsellor-psychologists, counsellor-teachers and assistants, the 
duties of the Vocational Guidance Council and the inspectorate, and the 
status of the technical staff of the offices and centres. The second part 
contains material on the development of school and vocational guidance 
in Belgium from 1936 to 1956, the organisation and work of private voca- 
tional guidance institutions and services supervised by the Government, 
and Belgium’s share in various international and regional vocational guidance 
schemes. The book is supplemented by a bibliography of publications 
dealing with the work of the Belgian vocational guidance offices and medical 
centres. 
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PoLiack, Philip. Careers and Opportunities in Engineering. Introduction 
by John R. RaGazzini. New York, E.P. Dutton & Co., 1959. x+140 pp. 
$3.50. Illustrated. 

After an outline of the history of engineering and the employment and 
income trends in the profession in the United States, the author deals 
with aptitudes and training and discusses careers in various engineering 
fields. A special chapter is devoted to engineering careers for women. 


Yetyvutin, V. Higher Education in the U.S.S.R. London, Soviet Booklets, 
1959. 60 pp. 6d. 


Conditions of Work. 


MADINIER, Philippe. Les disparités géographiques de salaives en France. 
Etudes et mémoires du Centre d'études économiques. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1959. 199 pp. 

This volume provides a detailed and scholarly analysis of regional wage 
differentials in France. While some of the historical material presented 
goes back to the middle of the nineteenth century, the main emphasis is 
on wage structure in the period 1947-55. 

An exhaustive compilation of statistics for the 90 départements of 
France relates wages to the supply and demand of labour, internal migration, 
investment, the degree of urban concentration, the relative importance 
of women in the non-farm labour force, and a number of other variables. 

The statistical information is particularly useful since the author had 
access to a number of unpublished series of the National Institute of Statistics 
and Economic Studies, and the Ministry of Labour made special machine 
tabulations of the data from one of its quarterly surveys of industrial 
establishments for purposes of the study. 


Pisoni CERLEsI, Ines. La parita di salario in Italia. Lotte e conquiste delle 
lavoratrici dal 1861 a oggi. Prefazione di Vittorio Foa. Collana Orizzonti 
Sindacale. Rome, Editrice Lavoro, 1959, 366 pp. 1,600 liras. 
Contains an account of wages and conditions of women workers in Italy 

from the beginnings of industrialisation to the present day, an analysis of 
the current differentials between men’s and women’s basic wage rates and 
earnings in the various industries and skill categories, and a historical 
account of the struggle for and movement towards equal pay for work of 
equal value. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DES ASSISTANTES SOCIALES ET DES ASSISTANTS 
sociaux. Recherche de méthodes pour l’analyse du service social. Congrés 
de Nice, 1958. Rapports présentés. Paris, 1958. 138 pp. 


CHIAPPELLI, Umberto. L’assicurazione sociale di malattia. Milan, Dott. 

A. Giuffré, 1959. 365 pp. 1,800 liras. 

A detailed study, with full references, of all forms of insurance and social 
assistance against sickness in Italy. It is preceded by a historical review 
of the development of this form of social security in Italy and followed by 
a list in chronological order of the statutory measures on the subject between 


1917 and 1958. 


IsTITUTO NAZIONALE DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. Sintesi dei princi- 
pali sistemi previdenziali del mondo. Rome, 1959. 79 pp. 350 liras. 


KReERS, Heinrich. Arbeitslosenversicherung und Arbeitsvermittlung. Fort- 
bildung und Praxis, Heft 38. Bad Godesberg, Asgard-Verlag, 1959. 


115 pp. 
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Agriculture. 


JimutpyK, M. M. Opezanu3ayua Hopmuposanua u onaamet mpyda @ co6xo3ax. 
Moscow, Ilpodusgat, 1958. 118 pp. 1.90 roubles. 
Standardisation and remuneration of work on Soviet state farms, by 
M. M. Dmitruk. 


Gort, Gastén. El pan nuestro. Panorama social de las regiones cerealistas 
argentinas. Buenos Aires, Ediciones Galatea-Nueva Visién, 1958. 182 pp. 
Starting with the last decades of the nineteenth century, the author 

examines the progress of colonisation, land settlement and farming methods 

in Argentina, as well as the distribution of landed property, up to the present 
day. He analyses the legislation on land tenure which, in his view, favours 
the concentration of land in a fairly small number of large estates ; he goes 
on to deal with the economic and social position in the cereal-producing 
areas and describes the living standards and working conditions of the farm 
labourers. He discusses the effect of these conditions on the pattern of the 
rural economy. The author comes to the conclusion that land reform is 
the only way of solving the problems with which he is concerned. In his 
view, however, splitting up the big estates now would be incompatible 
with modern social ideas, since to base agriculture on the small farm would 
prevent the land from being used in the best interests of the community. 


Twpun, A. ®. []000em akoHOMUKU K0AxX0306. Moscow, Cenbxo3ru3, 1958. 160 pp. 
2.15 roubles. 


The expansion of the collective farm economy, by A. F. Tiurin. 


Co-operation; Handicrafts. 


CASALINI, Mario. Manuale di cooperazione agricola. Bologna, Edizioni 
Agricole, 1958. vii+111 pp. 500 liras. 


LaipLtaw, A. F. Extension Work in the Co-operative Movement. Bombay, 
Central Committee for Co-operative Training, Reserve Bank of India, 
1958. 51 pp. 
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